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CHAPTER I. 



THE BURIAL. 



Young barbarians all at play. — Childe Harold, 

"Miss Nora! Miss Nora! your grandfather 
would be real mad if he was to see ye. What- 
iver are ye doing, diggin' holes in the planta- 
tion?" 

"Never you mind, Sweetlips," I answered 
pertly. "Don't waste your time watching us, 
but trot away to your dinner; the potatoes will 
be cold.'' 

I was down on my knees, ladling out the earth 
from a hole in front of me with both hands, 
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and never even condescended to turn my head. 
"Sweetlips'' — a cross-looking, elderly man, with 
a thin, weather-beaten face — surmounted by an 
equally weather-beaten, tall hat — stood surveying 
us for some seconds, with the strongest expression 
of disapproval imprinted on his crabbed, withered 
countenance, and then followed my advice, wheez- 
ing and muttering to himself as he hobbled down 
the avenue. 

" Sich childer ! sich heart-scalds ! sich young 
divils ! Ugh ! they bate all — the plcigues of 
Agypt was nothing to them. Ugh ! ^^ 

This indignant individual, en route to dinner, 
was grandfather's working steward and gardener, 
Mr. John Kelly, whom we had endowed with the 
name of " Sweetlips," as he was well known to be 
the most peevish, ill-tempered human being within 
the whole barony of Upper Ormond. 

The heart-scalds, the young divils referred to, 
were three in number — Rody, Deb, and I — Nora 
O'Neill. We were extremely busy ; at least, 
Rody and I had our hands full. Deb was looking 
on. Deb rather shone in that capacity. We were 
burying a bottle containing a document. 
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" There, it's deep enough now," I exclaimed, 
jumping up and shaking quantities of earth from 
the skirt of my skimpy blue cotton frock. " Read 
it over once more, Rody, before you bottle it up." 

Rody unrolled a piece of glazed white card- 
board, once the lid of a ribbon-box, and read 
aloud at a breathless gallop : 

"We, the undersigned, do promise to meet 
each other, under this tree, this day ten years — 
July 17th, 1870. 

" Signed, RODERICK FRENCH, aged 12. 

Debora French, aged 1 1. 
Nora O'Neill, aged 11. 

" P.S. — If we are dead we won't come.'' 

** That will do splendidly," I observed, taking 
it from him with an earthy hand, and reading it 
over carefully ; " but, Rody, are you sure there are 
two m's in promise ? — ^somehow it does not look 
right." 

" No matter whether it's right or wrong," re- 
turned Rody confidently, " no one will see it but 
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ourselves. Here, let's bottle it up, and have done 
with it Where's the sealing-wax ? '' 

From the depths of her pocket, Deb slowly- 
produced a piece of pandle (dip), three matches, 
a stick of red sealing-wax, a coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief, a pair of scissors, and about a dozen 
gooseberries. Having sorted these articles, we 
cast one last admiring glance on our treasure, 
rolled it neatly up in brown paper, and enclosed 
it in an empty porter bottle, which we corked, 
sealed, and buried. 

" There, that is done ! " I exclaimed trium- 
phantly, as I stamped down the earth with a 
series of energetic jumps. "Let us hope that 
Sweetlips won't come rooting here ! If he does 
find the bottle, he will be cruelly disappointed 
when he opens it, that's one comfort," I added, 
as I scattered twigs and handfuls of dried grass 
over the scene of our recent labours. 

" How are we to find the place in ten years* 
time?" asked Deb, the matter-of-fact, with 
doubtful face. 

"Don't you see our names cut on the tree, 
stupid ? " retorted her brother forcibly. 
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Raising her eyes she beheld a freshly-cut lop- 
sided "Nora," at least five feet above her head, 
and a little lower down, Rody had executed an 
enormous R on the glossy gray bark. 

" Here," he continued, " carve your D," hand- 
ing a murderous-looking clasp-knife to his sister. 
"Carve your letter, and the whole thing is 
complete/' 

" I can't ! I hate carving ! it hurts my hand," 
whined Debora. " Look here, Rody, it's no 
trouble to you, and you do it so well," in a 
cajoling voice. "You carve it for me, dol^^ 

"Just like your laziness," he returned, not 
one whit softened by the implied compliment, 
and surveying his sister from head to foot, with 
withering contempt. 

" * If you want a thing done, get someone else 
to do it for you,' that's your motto/' 

" You will pick me a leaf of the best amber 
gooseberries for this, my young lady!" he con- 
cluded authoritatively, as he turned, knife in 
hand, and made the first deep incision in the 
back of the D. 

" I wonder what we shall all be like this 
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time ten years?" I remarked by way of a 
digression, as I stood in an easy attitude, with 
my hands clasped behind me, and hat on the 
back of my head, and watched Rody's progress 
with critical interest. 

" Like ! " cried Deb with unusual animation, 
" like what we are now, only taller ; our faces 
will be the same of course." 

"It's to be hoped not, for Nora's sake/' 
observed Rody with disconcerting candour, scoop- 
ing deeper and still deeper into the bark. 

"You think there is room for improvement, 
as far as / am concerned 1 " I asked with a 
broad grin of complacent inquiry. 

" Room ! " he echoed. " Oceans of room ! 
You are a first-rater in your way — good runner, 
climber, and Til back you to throw stones, 
against any fellow I know. You ought to have 
been a boy. But for a girl, you must see your- 
self that you are as ugly as ever you can be." 

Here he paused, knife in hand, and looked 
at me dispassionately. 

" You have red hair, my poor Miggs " — Miggs 
was my nickname. 
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" Dark red — auburn," I mildly put in. 

''Red hair/' he continued as if I had not 
spoken, "great wild cat's eyes, a face as freckled 
as a turkey's egg '' 

" Only tanned — not freckled," I again ex- 
postulated. 

"Face like a turkey's egg," he resumed, "legs 
like sticks, and arms like a monkey's. Room for 
improvement, indeed!'' 

The idea tickled his fancy so much, that he 
laughed till he was obliged to cut short his 
operations, and lean against the tree for support. 
Now, I knew I was ugly ; the fact had been dinned 
into my ears, as long as I could remember. 
Still I by no means relished having the bare, 
plain truth thus placed so nakedly before me. 
Colouring with annoyance, I asked rather 
shrilly : 

" And Deb— what of her ? " 

" Deb is pretty," he returned judicially, after 
gravely scrutinising his sister for some seconds. 
''Fair hair, blue eyes — rather lumpish figure 
though, and eaten up with laziness and conceit." 

" Lumpish figure ! " screamed Deb, "and what 
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IS yours, I should like to know, you hideous, 
shock-headed, stupid lout ! " 

"There, there, that will do,'' said Rody, 
waving his hand up and down in a soothing 
manner. ''Don't excite yourself, my good girl; 
keep cool." 

" Fm not your good girl ! " cried his sister 
vehemently. 

''Well then, my bad girl," he continued 
blandly. " Do not let us fight about our personal 
appearance, whatever we do. I said you were 
pretty, and that ought to satisfy you ; you can't 
expect everything. Look at Nora, who has 
neither face nor figure, and she does not care two 
straws,'' pointing with his knife, to where I sat on 
the lower branch of a neighbouring beech, with 
my legs swaying to and fro, my arms akimbo, 
trying to assume an air of negligent superiority. 
Seeing that she still looked sulky and unappeased, 
he added angrily: 

" I suppose you'll have the black dog on your 
back now for the rest of the day. I am very 
sorry I did not say you had a humpl^ he con- 
cluded, as he wiped his knife on the sleeve of his 
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jacket, put it m his pocket, and prepared to 
depart. 

Someone approaching rapidly through the 
underwood arrested our attention — someone 
gaily whistling "The Lincolnshire Poacher/' In 
another second a tall youth, of about eighteen, 
came in sight, followed by a splendid red-and- 
white setten 

" It's Beresford ! '* exclaimed Rody in a tragic 
whisper. "He is safe to be in an awful wax 
about his apple-pie bed! Come to this side of 
the tree, and dodge him. Pretend not to see 
him, and don't answer if he speaks. Keep close, 
and bob your heads^ and make yourselves small." 

But this difficult and delicate manoeuvre 
entirely failed. It was not so easy to elude 
Beresford's sharp eyes; in another moment he 
was beside us. 

" HuUoa ! " he cried, looking more surprised 
than pleased; "this is an unexpected pleasure. 
What are you doing here, you imps? What 
mischief are you hatching now?'* 

We maintained a dignified silence, and stared 
at him stolidly. 
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" The imps deaf and dumb ! What a bless- 
ing!" he ejaculated, as he surveyed us with pro- 
found amazement. For quite sixty seconds we 
stood confronting each other; Maurice gazing 
at us with undisguised contempt, and we glaring 
at him with all the insolent defiance at our 
command — ^which was considerable. 

" Let us hope that we shall know each other 
next time we meet," said Maurice at last with 
ironical politeness. "On the whole, I give the 
palm to you ; you are certainly the ugliest of 
the three," calmly addressing himself to me. 

A spasmodic grin was my only reply. 
, "Grin away, my child — ^grin away; but let 
me give you a friendly caution. It strikes 
me that if your mouth grows any wider, we 
shall have to put your ears back — ^we shall in- 
deed ! '* he added in a tone of sorrowful conviction* 

Then, taking off his hat with elaborate 
courtesy, he said : 

"Babes in the wood, adieu. If you only 
knew what it costs me to tear myself away from 

you Oh, by-the-way ^' — as if .struck by an 

after-thought — "I presume that I have to thank 
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you for the very nice apple-pie bed I found 
awaiting me last night. The holly-bush in the 
bottom was quite an inspiration, and ought to be 
patented." 

A deprecatory giggle from me, assures him 
(if further assurance were needed) that / had had 
a finger in the pie. 

"Let me inform you, my young friends,*' he 
proceeded, raising his -voice, and surveying us 
with a pair of very angry, handsome, dark gray 
eyes, "that I am not going to stand this sort 
of thing much longer. I warn you to find some 
other field for your energies. There is a weari- 
some sameness about your jokes ; I am getting 
a little tired of finding flour in my pockets, 
water in my boots, snuff among my handker- 
chiefs — not to speak of the whole contents of my 
wardrobe being scattered broadcast in all direc- 
tions. If you think that you may, at all seasons, 
occupy your idle moments by making hay in my 
room, your anticipations must be immediately 
dispelled. I declare to you, once for all, in the 
most solemn manner, that the next time I am 
honoured by a visit I shall make a fearful example 
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of you all three. I quite mean what I say ; I 
am always as good as my word. Farewell/' 
And with a nod of easy and contemptuous 
patronage, he turned on his heel, and pursued 
his way through the plantations, followed by 
loud peals of ironical laughter. 

" How I hate him ! '' I observed a few minutes 
later, as I walked up the back avenue angrily 
kicking the fir-cones before me. "I wish he 
had never come here." 

"Why in the world did your grandfather 
ask him to Gallow?" inquired Deb resentfully. 

"Because he is his heir," I returned impatiently. 
" Gallow will belong to him some day, don^t you 
know?'' 

" But he is only your grandfather's nephew, 
and you are his grandchild," repeated Deb — 
always the smartest of the three of us, and of 
the most inquiring mind — looking at me with 
an air of puzzled curiosity. 

"If grandfather had a son it would go to 
him, but as he only had a daughter it goes to 
his brother's son. A girl could never have 
Gallow," I added with some dignity. 
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Then what will you do?" inquired Rody 
with wide-open eyes. 

"I shall have money — plenty of money," I 
returned with a still further accession of im- 
portance and a visible elongation of my neck. 

" How do you know ? How much will you 
have?" asked Deb with affectionate solicitude. 

"I heard nurse talking it over with Miss 
Fluker one night when they thought I was 
asleep." 

" And what did they say ? Tell us all about 
it ! " said Deb, taking my arm and speaking in 
a low and confidential tone. 

"They said," I responded, unbending, and 
now discoursing rapidly, and in my everyday 
manner, "something about entail — some law I 
don't understand — and that grandfather paid for 
Maurice's education, and allowed his mother three 
hundred a year ; but neither he nor any of the 
family would know her; she was only a gover- 
ness. Miss Fluker said it was an awful shame 
— ^but then, you see, she is only a governess 
herself." 

"What fun if Maurice were to marry herl^' 
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cried Rody, cutting a caper. "Would not 
your grandfather be in a glorious rage? Miss 
Fluker is always making up to him, too, now 
that I come to think of it," nodding his head 
with an air of sagacious retrospection. 

"No matter what you think" — scornfully; 
" Maurice is only eighteen, and Miss Fluker is — 
oh ! — any age ; and besides, horrid as he is, and 
detestable as he can make himself, he is ten^ 
times too good for Iter!'' I cried, flinging open 
the garden-gate with a resounding bang, and 
soon we were ravaging the strawberry-beds with 
a zeal it would have been difficult to equal, and 
Maurice and his matrimonial prospects were 
dismissed for the present. 



CHAPTER 11. 



COUNTRY COUSINS AT HOME. 



Displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. — Macbeth. 



A FORTNIGHT previously, Maurice Beresford had 

< 
arrived, to pay his first visit to grandfather and 

Gallow. Hearing him spoken of as a "boy,'' 
Rody, Deb, and I looked forward to his appear- 
ance with the liveliest anticipation. In our mind's 
eye, he was included in various prearranged 
amusements and excursions. He came I One 
glance was sufficient ! • He was not our style 
in the least, no more than we were his. He 
was not at all likely to be "hail-fellow-well- 
met'' with a possi of mischievous children, 
who were boiling over with wild high spirits — 
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impudent, reckless, uncultivated, and disorderly — 
who had no wish to open a book, to wear gloves 
or collars, or to be otherwise than young 
savages. 

Maurice, on the contrary, read a great deal, 
and spent several hours daily studying in his 
own room — "when it was holiday-time — when 
he was not obliged to," we exclaimed to each 
other with unmingled amazement. " He was 
a muflf!" such was our verdict. He had not 
a bit of fun in him. No more idea of a joke 
than grandfather himself, and there was nothing 
Irish about him, except his eyes and his name. 
Yes — and his temper. He had a fine, fiery temper 
of his own when he was roused, and we did rouse 
him, sometimes, by loud but playful banging at 
his door, by many artless practical (jokes pre- 
viously alluded to), by tripping him up in the 
dark, or by unexpectedly supplementing his 
morning bath by a sudden douche from some 
upper window. 

Needless to say, we did not amalgamate ; our 
guest scorned climbing trees, and driving the 
donkeys tandem — ^neither did his tastes lean to 
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rat-hunts nor practical jokes. We had long been 
languishing for a new victim ; and as he would 
not aid us as an accomplice, he seemed to be sent 
expressly as a " subject/' and we certainly took 
every advantage of our opportunity. 

At first he tolerated us with passable polite- 
ness, and put up with our continual society as 
a necessary evil ; actually tried to teach us cricket 
and rounders, and manners! suggested that I 
should sew a few buttons on my boots, occa- 
sionally tie up my dishevelled locks, and take 
to gloves ! He also treated Deb and me with 
a courtesy to which we were utter strangers, 
never pushing out of a room before us, nor help- 
ing himself first, nor appropriating our chairs 
as Rody too frequently did. We received his 
civilities with roars of laughter, but still we 
accepted them. This period was the calm which 
came before the storm. When, emboldened by 
success, we tried one favourite "surprise" after 
another, our relations with Maurice became, to 
say the least of it, a trifle strained. 

Never shall I forget the first time I saw him 1 
It had been a very wet afternoon, and I had 
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been prisoner in the school-room since dinner- 
time, with my face pasted against the windows, 
eagerly watching for the dog-cart. Rody came 
up from the Rectory, and in an evil moment 
inveigled me down to the yard. 

The rain had ceased, but everything was soak- 
ing wet — the eaves were dripping still, likewise 
the trees, and all the poultry on the premises 
looked as if they had been bathing. Nevertheless, 
I suffered myself to be beguiled ! 

" Here's Micky Connor's mule and cart/' 
urged my tempter. " You get in, and 1*11 race 
you with the donkey and twig as far as the cross- 
roads — not a soul will see you'' — encouragingly. 

I must here explain that "the twig" was a 
small basket-carriage (shaped very much like a 
turf-creel) that, with a swift-trotting brown donkey 
brought the two Rectory children every day to 
Gallow to do lessons with me. They had the 
benefit of my English governess. Miss Fluker, 
and shared our early dinner, and generally re- 
mained to tea. Within the last year, Rody had 
been sent to school, and the basket-carriage only 
contributed one pupil. 
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To return to Rody after this long digression, 
I gladly and foolishly lent an ear to his sugges- 
tion. I had been mewed up in the house all 
day, and was pining for a breath of fresh air. 
Into the wet mule-cart I got, recklessly regardless 
of my clean stockings and best frock ; and with- 
out further persuasion started the mule at a 
brisk canter. Off we went, down the back avenue, 
I leading by quite three lengths, and keeping well 
in the middle of the drive, in case Rody should 
attempt to pass. I steered out of the gate, 
happy-go-lucky, and away down the road full 
speed, standing up in the cart like an ancient 
Roman charioteer, with my carroty mane fully 
given to the breeze. The mule was going home, 
or thought he was — so was the brown donkey ; 
the race was close, and extremely exciting. Rody 
was gaining on me, for the road was down hill, 
and the twig was light. With voice and reins 
I encouraged the still galloping mule ; the cross- 
roads were in sight ; the victory would be mine ! 
Would it ? Almost at the goal fortune played 
me a cruel trick, the lynch-pin came out of one 

of the wheels, and I was sent flying ! I landed 
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^a^ in a heap of mud that had been scraped up 
at the side of the road. For a moment or two 
I was stunned, but I was soon brought to 
myself by a strange voice, in a strange accent, 
saying : 

"Little girl — it is a girl!'' — as if there had 
been any doubt on the subject — " I hope you are 
not hurt ? '' 

" No — o ! '' I stammered, as I stood up and 
gazed vacantly around. I see the dog-cart and 
chestnut Kate; I see Dan the coachman, who, 
though well accustomed to my escapades, is hiding 
a smile with his white-gloved hand; I see the 
mule and the dilapidated cart ; I see Rody ; I see 
the twig ; but can this tall youth, who has helped 
me up, and who is still holding my muddy hand, 
can this be Maurice ? Of course it is. 

"What in the world must he think of me?" 
is my next thought. 

" She's not a bit hurt, she never is," put in 
Dan with laudable gravity. 

"Who is she? Do you know where she 
lives ? " asked the stranger benevolently. 

"Who is she, is it? Sure, she's your own 
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cousin, Miss Nora O'Neill; who else could it 
be?" returned Dan with unintentional irony. 
Here was a pretty introduction ! but I was forced 
to make the best of it — I pretended that I was 
hurt, and assumed a slightly invalidish appearance, 
as, with my head on one side, I tottered towards 
the dog-cart, a truly humbling spectacle. I was 
scraped— yes, my frock was literally scraped with 
Rody's knife ; my hands and arms were dried in 
my cousin's handkerchief ere I was permitted 
to ascend and be driven home, whilst Dan looked 
after my late conveyance and steed. I don't think 
I ever felt so small in my life as during that 
miserable drive. My long legs dangled down 
before me actually caked with mud, my new blue 
llama frock was no longer recognisable as either 
new or blue. Mud on my hands, my arms, nfty 
face, my hair. I should have liked to cry, to cry 
long, to cry copiously^ but by a heroic effort I 
restrained my feelings. Tears would only make 
matters worse, if worse they could be ! I had no 
handkerchief. I stole a glance at my companion. 
He was spotless — a neat dark tweed suit, irre- 
proachably white linen, remarkably well-cut boots, 
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remarkably good feet — the celebrated Beresford 
foot, instep and all — I mentally noted, as I looked 
at my own extremities, two shapeless masses of mud. 

" How did it all happen ? " he asked abruptly, 
kindly averting his eyes from my face ; " how did 
you come to grief ? " 

"I was driving; I was upset/' I muttered 
dolefully. 

"So I saw/' he returned, endeavouring to 
strangle a smile. "But what possessed you to 
drive in that fashion ? Jehu the son of Nimshi 
was nothing in comparison." 

" I always do/' was my brief retort. 

" Oh ! *' 

That " Oh ! " spoke at least one volume of 
astounded disapprobation, and he and I re- 
lapsed into silence, a silence that remained un- 
broken until I was delivered over to the tender 
mercies of Miss Fluker, and hurried off to bed. 

I must confess that my new acquaintance 
did all in his power to divert attention from me, 
and screened me as much as possible. He was 
rather nice about it, I thought, when I reviewed 
the whole dreadful scene, as I lay supperless in 
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bed trying to cool my burning cheeks on my 
pillow. 

As a rule I never took my meals downstairs. 
Grandfather breakfasted at eight, had no luncheon, 
and dined at seven. How he managed to hold 
out so long and not collapse from sheer hunger, 
was a common topic of discussion between Deb 
and me« We breakfasted at nine, and were 
absolutely ravenous at two (our dinner-hour), 
and though tolerably sustained by a fair share 
of fruit during the afternoon, were quite ready 
for our tea at six o'clock. 

Grandfather's breakfast - hour was altered 
seemingly to nine ; and I was desired to appear 
on the • scene. I descended in all the glories of 
a perfectly clean frock, my fiery locks tied back 
with a brand new ribbon. I really felt myself 
looking quite nice, as I marched into the break- 
fast-room and boldly faced grandfather and 
Cousin Maurice. Miss Fluker was simpering 
behind the teapot, and they had already com- 
menced operations on a very tempting-looking 
cold raised pie, when I joined the family circle. 
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Bold as I may have looked, I was intensely 
afraid of grandfather. Not to appear singular, 
I may add so were most people. He was a very 
stern-looking old gentleman, with high, aristo- 
cratic features, and snow-white hair, with whiskers 
and brows to match. He had a way of knitting 
those brows, and looking out from under them, 
that frightened me very much. 

"So," he exclaimed, as I took a seat and 
wished him a timid good morning, "so, Miss 
Nora, that was a nice performance of yours 
last evening ! The next scrape you get into," 
here he knit his brows and looked me into the 
earth, " you go to school — you go to school — you 
go to school ! " 

I glanced across at Maurice, expecting to 
meet some signal of sympathy, to support me 
under this overwhelming threat ; but he was 
calmly buttering his toast, and looking just as 
if grandfather had made the most commonplace 
observation. I watched him as he talked. He 
had quite a grown-up air, and seemed to have 
an opinion of his own on most subjects. He 
talked of Woolwich; spoke of it as "the shop." 
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He was goings there, and reading hard for the 
entrance examination. He talked of India, 
Russia, of war, of the probable outbreak between 
France and Prussia. He quite took • away my 
breath. *'He will never do for us^'* was my 
mental remark, repeated over and over again to 
myself, as I gazed at him with a vacant stare — 
a stare combining the impudence and impunity 
of eleven summers. 

Nevertheless, we young people did not fail 
to do the honours of Gallow to the stranger. 
We introduced him to the most reliable goose- 
berry bushes in the garden, we took him 
round the yard and stables, presented him 
to the dogs, escorted him to the Bog ; gave 
him — oh, rare treat ! — a drive in the twig ; 
and last, but not least, took him to call on 
Patsey White; an old man who had once been 
herd on the land, and was now pensioned off, 
and lived at his leisure in the back lodge. To 
spend an afternoon with Patsey, gathered round 
his turf fire, roasting potatoes in the ashes, and 
listening to his thrilling recollections of "'98," 
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was to us the acm6 of physical and intellectual 
enjoyment The fact that Miss Fluker strongly 
objected to these reunions, lent an additional 
piquancy to the entertainment. We were never' 
tired of listening to Patsey's reminiscences and 
stories, which varied from "Vinegar HilP' to 
the " Siege of Troy ; *' with a few marvellous 
anecdotes of the Beresford family, thrown in as a 
slight interlude between the two epochs. Where 
he picked up his information, I know not; but 
he was very fond of telling us about " Throy," 
as he called it, and Hector, and Ann-Dromacky, 
and the wooden horse ; and used to enter so 
thoroughly into the spirit of the narrative, that 
he frequently led us to imagine that he had 
been an eye-witness of what he described. To 
this day Vinegar Hill and the plains of Troy 
are indissolubly associated in my mind's eye ; 
and Paris and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Fair 
Helen, Emmett, and Ajax, stand side by side 
in my mental vision. 

Biddy, Patsey's granddaughter, would occa- 
sionally allow us to assist her in making a 
griddle-cake. Deb and I took it in turns to 
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knead the dough in a brown crock. Oh ! the 
rapture of handling it, and pressing it, and 
^spreading it on a board, and rolling it, and 
patting it, and cutting it in four, and flouring 
the griddle, and laying it thereon 1 Maurice did 
not appreciate our friend Patsey; he called him 
''a seditious old ruffian;'* and listened to the 
deeply interesting description of the sacking of 
a house, and piking of its inmates, with unc^on- 
/cealed indignation. Nor did his soul catch a 
spark of enthusiasm, when, from a nook in 
the chimney, a blunderbuss was produced, and 
proudly exhibited, as having done good service 
in more than one fray. On the contrary, the 
sight of it made Maurice absolutely furious ; he 
threatened to smash it; told Patsey he "was 
a bloodthirsty old rebel, who deserved to have 
his neck stretched;" told us, "we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves and our taste for low 
<:ompany;'' and flung out of the cottage in a 
towering passion. Deaf to Patsey's reiterated 
•declaration, "that he only made up the stories 
to please the childer, that he was but a small 
gossoon when it all happened, and knew as little 
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about the bad times as the babe unborn, that 
the old " goon " was only there for frightening 
"the crows/^ etc. — it was all a mere waste of 
time and breath; Maurice had completely 
shaken the dust of Patse/s dwelling off his 
loyal English feet, and was already nearly half- 
way home. 

Grandfather and Maurice got on together very 
well. They pottered about the fields, discussing 
farming, young stock, stall-feds, and drainage. . 

"You see it is necessary for you to 
know something about the place, and to take 
an interest in what will be your own some 
day/* remarked grandfather to Maurice in my 
hearing. 

" Can you not leave it otherwise ? " he returned, 
with a significant glance in my direction. 

"No!" snapped grandfather, "the estate is 
strictly entailed.*' 

" Could I not join you, sir, to cut off the 
entail ? It seems more natural that your daughter's 
child should inherit Gallow, than your brother's 



son.*' 
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" You are a itiost disinterested young gentle- 
man," said grandfather, with an unconcealed sneer. 
" You are ready to beggar yourself, are you ? " 
eying his nephew with contemptuous incredulity. 

"No, not exactly," rejoined Maurice, red- 
dening. "I mean — that is to say*' — he stam- 
mered. Then suddenly taking his courage in 
both hands, he blurted out: "You could make 
over Gallow to your granddaughter, and give me 
a sum of money to start me in my profession. 
I am not cut out for a country gentleman," he 
added in a low tone. 

"Stuff! nonsense! rubbish!" exclaimed grand- 
father angrily, emphasising each word with his 
walking-stick in such a manner as to raise a 
cloud of dust out of the carpet, and send Snap 
into a distant retreat under the sofa. "When 
a man inherits a thousand acres, rent free, he 
finds no difficulty in playing the part of owner ; 
the estate is strictly entailed, and must go to you, 
whether you like it or not. There has been a 
Beresford of Gallow for the last three hundred 
years, and I hope there will be one for three 
hundred more. As to Nora, she is amply pro- 
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vided for, so you need have no scruples on that 
head/' 

" But I have chosen the Army as a profession^ 
and I mean to stick to it," returned Maurice, with 
a pertinacity for which I would not have given 
him credit. "I have always made up my mind 
to be a soldier, ever since I was a small boy/' 

''Just so/' replied grandfather, nodding his 
head, "there's nothing uncommon in that. We 
all know that half a man's life is often spent 
in wanting to put on the red coat, and the other 
half in wishing to take it off. Many a Beresford 
has had the same taste ; it's all very well when 
you are young and want to see the world. How 
old are you ? " 

''Nearly eighteen," responded Maurice, with 
lU-disguised pride. 

" Ah well, I give you just ten years' soldiering^ 
and you see if you won't be pretty sick of it at the 
end of that time, and only too glad to turn your 
sword into a ploughshare and come and settle 
down at Gallow ! " 

Here I sneezed violently, and grandfather, 
who had wholly forgotten my presence, looked 
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sharply round, by no means too well pleased to 
find that I had " assisted " at the interview, and 
harshly ordered me to leave the room, which I did, 
effecting my retirement with all the digjnity I could 
muster. 

Grandfather liked Maurice — ^he talked to him, 
and made much more of him than anyone I 
ever saw in his company. I think the reason 
of this was that Maurice, although perfectly 
respectful . always, was not one whit afraid of 
him, nor in the least discomfited by any of the 
rude, sarcastic speeches that his uncle used to 
scatter broadcast. 

Grandfather was a soured and disappointed 
man. The loss of his wife, a year or two after 
her marriage, was a blow he never recovered. The 
elopement of his only child — my mother — ^was 
another of Misfortune's heaviest strokes. From 
this latter he never rallied ; cut himself loose 
from all society, and shut himself up among his 
own farms and fields, almost as much isolated 
from his former circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances as if he had taken ship for another country. 
Now that I look back on it, I do not think that 
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Maurice had a particularly pleasant time of it that 
summer at Gallow. Walking and talking with 
an irritable, caustic old gentleman, and being 
tormented to the verge of insanity by three lively 
and inventive young people, filled up the best 
part of his day — reading for his Woolwich exami- 
nation being a kind of light distraction and re- 
laxation. He had no congenial companions, no 
boating, riding, or rackets — no amusements of any 
sort or description. Considering all things, he 
bore himself well — ^was respectful and attentive 
to grandfather, amiable and polite to Miss Fluker, 
and kept his temper in an astonishing manner as 
far as we were concerned. I think he dis- 
covered that nothing cut us up so much, or 
disappointed us so keenly, as his passing over 
our jokes with disdainful silence — ignoring them 
and us completely, and accepting many startling 
disclosures with matchless self-control. 



CHAPTER III. 



"TIT FOR TAT." 



It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, 
and a good jest for ever. — Henry IV. 

Shortly before Maurice left, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing him in a towering passion. 

The river Slate ran through a part of Gallow, 
between two mills. At times it was very high, 
at others qurte low, according as the mills were 
working and carried off the water. When the 
upper mill was in full play, there was a kind of 
current, or mill race, very strong, rapid, and 
dangerous. We three " imps,*^ as Maurice usually 
called us, owned a large flat-bottomed bpat^ which 
we kept in a kind of harbour, fastened by a lock 
and chain. We were quite expert in rowing 
about the river, but our operations were confined 
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to the space between the mills, about a mile in 
length. 

Here the Slate was very pretty, bounded on 
one side by the woods of Gallow, and on the 
other by large flat fields edged with alders and 
bulrushes. One evening we had just landed, and 
were locking up the boat, when who should we 
descry approaching but Miss Fluker and Maurice, 
the former with a handkerchief tied over her head, 
the skirt of her dress gracefully elevated, stepping 
high through the grass. 

''How much I should like a row this lovely 
evening ! " she remarked, looking pensively at her 
companion with her head on one side. 

"Fm afraid to trust myself with these 
children,^' she added frankly. "I wish you 
would take me out, Mr. Beresford ; it would be 
suck a treat," rolling her eyes rapturously. 

"All right," he replied promptly, proceeding 
to unlock the boat and hand her in. In she 
stepped, simpering, and smiling, and making a 
great fuss about her petticoats — she was exceed- 
ingly vain of her feet and ankles. Having 
sufficiently displayed them, she took a seat. 
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"Now then, shove off/* cried Maurice, as 
he opened the gate of the boathouse and pushed 
her out by leaning his hands against either 
gatepost. " Shove off," he repeated. We shoved 
with a will, all three, and sent them with united 
might and main out into mid-current, without 
any oars. At first Maurice could hardly realise 
his position ; but when he had grasped it, he 
shouted to us to "float them off after him." 

A likely thing! What fun it was! What 
a state Flukey was in 1 We enjoyed the whole 
scene with unaffected delight, as we ran along 
the bank, and kept up with them, capering 
with ecstasy. 

The current carried them onward very quickly 
for quite half a mile, and there the two sat in 
the boat impotent and powerless. 

Maurice's face alone was a study that would 
have richly repaid a two-mile walk ; and Flukey's 
little screams and squeals were quite too awfully 
funny. 

At length they were borne in close to the 
bank, and Maurice, by grasping a branch, 
managed to stop the boat somehow, till he and 
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Miss Flukor were both on terra firma. They 
were dripping when we met them, and 
vtry angry* Miss Fluker's indignation was of 
the high and hai^ty kind which scorned words. 
But Maurice was furious ; he spoke his mind 
for once, he gave us his candid opinion of us 
there and then — no delicate innuendoes, no beat- 
ing about the busL 

" The next time I catch you playing off any 
of your pretty little tricks I will pay you out 
for certain •** He discoursed to us from this text 
for nearly five minutes, and then escorted Miss 
Fluker home in search of dry garments ; but 
the warmth of their indignation was of itself 
amply sufficient to have superseded any fire. 

A few days after this "outrage," as Flukey 
called it, we were caught red-handed in the very 
act of putting eggs in the pocket of Maurice's 
light overcoat, which in an unguarded moment 
he had left hanging in the hall. 

Seizing my wrist, and eying me for a 
moment in speechless disgust, he said, "Very 
well, very nice indeed,^' removing the eggs. 
"You are three delightful young people, and I 
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am exceedingly fond of you. Wait, my little 
dears. One good turn deserves another, and 
I think I will be able to show you a trick worth 
two of yours." So saying, he strode away with his 
coat over his arm, leaving us grinning foolishly 
at each other, and feeling checkmated for once. 
He was quite as good, if not better, than his word ; 
he kept his promise nobly, as you shall hear. 

A week later was the half-yearly fair in 
Kilcool, the village nearest to Gallow, a day of 
the greatest importance in our estimation. We 
had always a whole holiday on the occasion, and 
all our pocket-money was hoarded up for at least 
two months previously, to be laid out in fair- 
ings. After much discussion we had made up 
our minds to invest in a joint-stock pigy to be 
fed and fattened (at grandfather's expense), and 
sold for our mutual benefit. 

Between us, we mustered twenty-one shillings 
and fivepence halfpenny, fifteen of which we 
intended to lay out on the pig, the remainder 
on gingerbread, squibs, and fishing-tackle. 

The morning came at last, bringing Deb and 
Rody to Gallow, almost at break of day. 
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We counted over our hoard once more, and 
made detailed arrangements for spending a long 
and happy holiday. Swallowing our breakfast 
hastily, we. hurried down to the yard, where the 
donkey and twig were awaiting us. 

Maurice was standing at the back-door, look- 
ing rather knowing and whistling as usual. We 
had been on excellent terms for the last few 
days. 

"What a hurry you are in, young people !" he 
said, with an air of cheerful remonstrance. "If 
you have a moment to spare, you will see some- 
thing in the long loft that will surprise you more 
than anything you'll see at the fair." 

"What is it?'' we asked eagerly; "is it 
pups ? " 

" Go and see for yourselves," he replied, turn- 
ing away nonchalantly. 

" It won't take a second," I exclaimed, my 
curiosity aroused, nimbly springing out of the 
twig, and flying up the long ladder like a lamp- 
lighter, closely followed by Rody and Deb. 

We entered the great loft, which ran the whole 

■ 

length of the stables and coach-house^ scoured 
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round it at full speed, looked into all the familiar 
.nooks and corners — and saw nothing. 

We returned rapidly to the open doorway, 
and found Maurice standing below, with one 
hand on the ladder and a smile on his face. 

" Well ? '^ he exclaimed, opening his eyes very 
wide. 

" We saw nothing," we returned angrily ; " you 
have made a fool of us. There was nothing to 
see, much less to surprise us." 

" Does not this surprise you ? " he rejoined, 
calmly removing the ladder. 

" Oh, nonsense ! Come, put it back at once. 
We shall be late for the fair as it is ! " cried Rody 
imperatively. 

"I think it more than likely," said Maurice 
composedly, pushing the ladder still farther and 
farther as he spoke. 

"You don't mean to say you are going to 
keep us up here?" I screamed furiously. 

A smiling nod was my only reply. 

"Here, Dan! Dan!'' I shrieked, ''bring back 
the ladder; let us down at once; do you hear 
me, Dan V 
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But Dan, who had been critically surveying 
us, as he stood in the middle of the yard polish- 
ing a bit, now bolted into the harness-room, 
from which region his vulgar loud guffaws 
ascended to our indignant ears. 

Meanwhile Maurice had sent away the twig, 
and seating himself on a wheelbarrow, with his 
arms crossed, and his hat on the back of his 
head, surveyed us with an expression of the 
liveliest satisfaction. 

It was in vain we threatened, coaxed, raged, or 
pleaded. He. maintained an exasperating, smiling 
silence, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy his hideous 
revenge. 

Having made us the laughing-stock of the 
entire premises, he rose — to get the ladder we 
fondly imagined ; no such thing, but to take his 
leave, and to heap insult upon injury. With 
hat in hand, and an elaborately deferential air, 
he accosted us. 

" Could he do anything for us in Kilcool ? 
He would be most happy to undertake any 
commissions. Considering the short time he 
had been in Ireland, he was not a bad judge 
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oi pigs^* — with a meaning glance at us. "Would 
we put ourselves in his hands? Would we like 
a white pig, or a black pig, or a spotted speci- 
men? And how about the gingerbread and 
peppermint? Or would we let the pig and 
peppermint stand over till some future occa- 
sion?'' 

These empty civilities were responded to by 
frightful grimaces on our side. Having worked 
us up into a delirium of passion, he left the 
yard, with many bows and wreathed smiles, and 
backward looks ; we following him, with all the 
names and execrations our vocabulary could com- 
mand — till his figure was lost to sight round a 
turn in the avenue. 

Everyone had gone to the fair apparently, 
excepting ourselves. The yard was empty, save 
for Sweetlips, who passed through more than 
once, for the evident purpose of jeering at us, 
and enjoying our discomfiture. The three of us, 
seated disconsolately in the loft doorway, with our 
legs limply dangling down, the very picture of 
impotent rage and misery, was a sight that 
undoubtedly pleased him not a little. 
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*' Dear Sweetlips, let us down," we deigned 
to say, " and we will give you half-a-crown." 

"Pd rather see yez up there than twinty 
half-crowns ! '' rejoined the old savage grimly. 

In vain we raised our offer to five shillings^ 
to seven-and-sixpence — he was deaf to every 
bribe ; and compliments of the most fulsome 
nature, on his personal appearance, his son's 
personal appearance, his dog's personal appear- 
ance, equally failed to soften him. He vouchsafed 
no reply, merely observing each time he passed 
us, " It sarves ye right ! It sarves ye right ! " 
accompanying the remark with a malevolent grin. 

Time crawled on — twelve o'clock came — one 
o'clock ! We had breakfasted hastily, as I before 
remarked, and the pangs of hunger began to 
assail us. Half-past one — two ! Unable to sus- 
tain the combined affliction of famine and dis- 
appointment, Deb and I dissolved in tears. 
We cried unremittingly for half an hour. We 
wept till three o'clock was striking, and then,, 
though half-blinded with crying, we descried 
Maurice leisurely returning by the back entrance,. 
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whistling "Willie, we have missed you/' He 
approached us and addressed us as follows: 

"My beloved young friends, I am now going 
to release you on one condition." 

" What is that ? " we asked in a breath. 

"That you will give me your solemn word of 
honour to give up playing practical jokes." 

" We will," returned Deb and I hysterically. 

" On your honour, Deborah and Nora } '' 

" Honour bright/' we answered meekly. 

" But / won't promise anything of the sort," 
put in Rody defiantly, squaring himself in the 
doorway. "You are a mean, miserable sneak, 
and I hate you, and I only wish I was big enough 
to thrash you." 

" I am sorry to hear you have such a bad 
opinion of me,'' returned Maurice blandly, "and 
I have no doubt, that a slight irritation of the 
cuticle, to put it in polite language, would do 
you a world of good." 

Addressing himself to Deb and me, he 
proceeded : 

"I deeply regret that I am unable to release 
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any of you till you have all given me the same 
promise." 

As he concluded this remark he turned away. 

''Don't go! oh, don't go!" shrieked Deb 
and I simultaneously, goaded to desperation by 
the prospect of his departure, and the stimulating 
effects of hunger. 

"All right, I'll wait five minutes," he replied, 
once more taking a seat on the wheelbarrow, 
opening a cigar-case, and surveying us with an 
air of triumphant content. 

Deb and I meanwhile seized this short respite 
with avidity, and flung ourselves metaphorically 
at Rody's feet, and implored and besought him 
to yield. Partly moved by our agonised en- 
treaties, but chiefly by the pangs of raging 
hunger, he relented, and three minutes later saw 
us ravening in the larder, where a certain amount 
of cold meat and potatoes, and the best part of 
a bogberry tart, had been put aside for us by 
Maurice's orders. 

Half an hour afterwards we were in Kilcool ; 
but the best of the day, the cream of the fair, 
was over — skimmed. 
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Many were the inquiries as to "where we 
had been« and what had detained us?" accom- 
panied by various significant, knowing looks, that 
told too plainly, that Maurice^s outrageous "joke" 
was known far and wide. It turned out that 
he had deliberately plotted and planned the 
whole scheme, and we, thanks to our curiosity, 
had fallen an only too easy prey to his vengeance. 
He had grandfather's full sympathy and entire 
permission to do with us as he pleased, for he 
agreed with his nephew in thinking that it was 
quite time to read us a lesson out of our own 
book. 

Two days later Maurice left Gallow ; our 
intercourse with him during these two days we 
marked by a sense of our high displeasure — 
putting him in " Coventry," as far as our enter- 
taining conversation and delightful society ex- 
tended. We did not. deign to bid him farewell, 
nor did he ascend to make his adieux ; but as 
our school-room overlooked the hall door we were 
enabled personally to superintend his departure. 
We took the deepest interest in the matter, 
leaning half our bodies 'out of the window ; we 
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saw him take a very cordial leave of grand- 
father and Miss Fluker, and step into the dog- 
cart. Ere he was whirled away, his eye caught 
sight of tis^ with our necks craned forth, and our 
faces radiant with malicious elation. Lifting his 
hat with a courtesy that was ironical in its 
humble deference, and lightly kissing his hand 
to Deb and me, he was bowled away down the 
avenue and soon lost to sight. Need I say that 
we witnessed his departure without any poignant 
regret.^ I drew my head back into the S;chool- 
room with a deep sigh of relief, and warmly 
agreed with Deb and Rody in thinking that 
*' Maurice's room was far better than his company." 
We abused him roundly, till Miss Fluker's entrance 
closed the conversation, and we returned to our 
lessons with a horrible, but unspoken conviction, 
that the late guest of Gallow had been more 
than a match for us, and had beaten us with 
our own weapons. 

We discovered that Maurice had made him- 
self quite a favourite with the rest of the 
household. Grandfather Miss Fluker, and Mr. 
French each sounded his praises in their own 
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way; we, meanwhile, secretly exchanging signs 
and nudges, and glances, of contemptuous deri- 
sion. It turned out that he was popular abroad 
as well as at home, for he and Carlo the setter 
used to take long walks in the neighbourhood and 
over the bog, which lay behind Gallow ; and he 
had made himself known and liked within a 
much wider radius than we had ever suspected. 
The country people, taken by his appearance, his 
affability, and his agility in leaping bog-drains, 
voted Mr. Beresford "a splindid young gintle- 
man ; *' and even Sweetlips, who never had any- 
thing good to say for man or beast, with the 
notable exception of grandfather's dog Snap — ^an 
ill-favoured, irritable terrier, whom he declared 
to be " aqual, if not supairior, to a Christian " 
— even Sweetlips allowed, that Mr. Maurice 
Beresford "was a dacent, quiet boy." 



CHAPTER IV. 



GALLOW. 



So sleeps the pride of former days, so glory's thrill is o*er. 

Scott, 

Gallow was a large, shapeless, old, red brick 
mansion, sufficiently imposing in its way, and 
known by the name of "The House" within a 
very considerable radius ; it stood in the middle 
of a large demesne, and had little or no view 
beyond its own undulating grounds, and— en- 
livening prospect ! — the family burying-place, 
which was within a moat or rath halfway up 
the avenue, surrounding a ruined chapel, and 
formed the only picturesque feature in the 
landscape. 

Judging from the tombstones, we had a very 
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respectable show of ancestors — ancestors of whom 
grandfather, despite his shabby old clothes, 
cynicism, and distaste for society, was not a 
little proud. Tradition handed down many 
stirring tales of their exploits; it even led us 
to believe, that they had fought at the siege of 
Acre, and under the walls of Ascalon ; and it 
is almost needless to mention, that they came 
over with the Conqueror — ^by-the-way, his followers 
must have been like the sands of the sea in 
multitude. Personally, I did not care two 
straws for pedigree, and infinitely preferred a 
flourishing and fertile gooseberry-bush, to the 
fine, wide-spreading genealogical tree that made 
grandfather's heart glow with family pride every 
time he lifted his eyes above the library chimney- 
piece. 

We had long ceased to keep up state of any 
kind at Gallow — no hounds were in the kennels, 
no hunters in the stalls, no dashing coach-and- 
four swept round from the great yard ; our glory 
had departed. " Ichabod " might be written on 
our big, rusty, seldom-opened entrance gates. The 
estate was partly let and partly farmed. The 
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farming element predominated, and grandfather 
made large sums of money by the sale of stall-fed 
cattle and promising young horses. The retinue 
indoors was but small. " Big " and " Little " Mary 
were respectively cook and housemaid, and a 
venerable servant-man, chief seneschal, and butler. 
Never very smart at the best of times, our pranks 
had reduced him to a state of mind bordering on 
imbecility. Thanks to uSy he had a lively distrust 
of every dish-cover, plate, or decanter he took 
into his hands ; as he never knew where, or how, 

% 

a lurking explosive might be concealed ! 

I think I have mentioned all. the inmates of 
Gallow, with the exception of Miss Fluker, my 
governess. She was a thin, upright, angular 
lady (whose age baffled all speculation), with an 
opaque complexion, pale, furtive, greenish eyes, 
and quantities of dull-looking sandy hair ; a well- 
cut nose, and large white teeth, resembling the 
keys of a piano, were her strong points. Very 
thin lips and an exceedingly retreating forehead 
detracted considerably from her appearance, which, 
however, was passable, not to say "genteel." 
According to the servants she had two faces; 
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and two distinct characters from our point of 
view. Downstairs, with grandfather and with the 
world at large, she was an angel. Upstairs, alone 
with us, she was exactly the reverse. Downstairs, 
she was the anxious, hard-working instructress, 
whose pupils' advancement was her only aim and 
care, most tenderly solicitous about grandfather's 
health and appetite, hanging on his words, how- 
ever gruff, and flattering him in a manner that was 
palpable even to our not very sensitive perception. 
She was a past mistress in the art, and knew 
his little weaknesses only too well. He considered 
himself the best judge of a horse in the province of 
Munster, and the most weatherwise man in the 
kingdom ! To his family pride she also ad- 
ministered delicate and judicious doses of the 
same specific, but here she only spoke in a wide 
and general way. He allowed no profane finger 
to meddle with his all but sacred pedigree. 
The Beresfords were a people apart ; a race in 
themselves ; not to be confounded with common 
humanity. I am not sure that he did not 
entertain the idea that they had a boat of their 

own at the time of the flood. 
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all had given their mite, the long-handled re- 
ceptacle was held up expectantly to the pulpit, 
and Mr. French's fourpenny bit tinkled genteely 
down among the coppers. Then Sweetlips, 
his task fulfilled^ would shut himself into his 
desk (along with the collection), and the sermon 
commenced. He gave his ears to the discourse 
above him — to Mr. French's rounded periods, his 
stentorian questions, his occasional shouts, and his 
frequent cushion-thumping — but his eyes were 
entirely at our service. 

The long, doctrinal discourse was trying pas- 
time to Rody, Deb, and me. Even the eye of 
our pastor himself was at times insufficient to 
restrain us, and from our deep, square pew 
hysterical snorts, and strangled, choking laughter, 
have more than once been heard — ay, even in 
the pulpit itself. On these occasions, Mr. French 
would pause, and paralyse us with a look, and 
then resume his discourse, leaving us in a comatose 
condition. Not that we feared Aim. Grand- 
father was our 6iU noire. Be assured that, when 
he was present, our conduct was unexceptional. 

Within half a mile of Gallow was the village 
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of Kilcool. It boasted a church, chapel, post- 
office, and weekly market. There were several 
shops, where you could suit yourself with frieze, 
calico, corduroy, bacon, red herrings, and tallow 
candles. 

On Monday — market-day — ^the one long street 
was thronged with carts of turf, asses' cars, farmers 
riding wild, shaggy-looking, long-tailed colts, and 
tribes of country women in their dark blue cloaks, 
driving hard bargains for eggs, and butter, and 
fowls. The various gentry of the neighbourhood 
— ^few and far between — might also be seen doing 
their weekly marketing, and exchanging morsels 
of local news. 

On other days Kilcool was empty. The 
^'Deserted Village" might have been its name. 
A passing jaunting car was an event that brought 
everyone to their doors and windows. Outside 
the police barrack, a solitary policeman basked in 
the sun ; he would have the street to himself for 
hours. Even a horse going to the forge, or 
the Gallow postboy, was an object of general 
interest. 

This being the case, you can easily imagine 
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the sensation that Rody created by walking down 
the village one sleepy Sunday afternoon, got 
up in the full costume of a first-class Chinese 
mandarin ! 

He really looked magnificent. The red satin 
petticoat added greatly to his height, as did also 
the round black cap, to which his pigtail was 
attached. His gorgeously embroidered wide- 
sleeved coat shone with a perfect blaze of 
splendour in the bright glare of the afternoon 
sun. A carefully gummed black moustache, 
and an enormous white umbrella, completed his 
personation. 

As he went slowly and solemnly down the 
street, muttering some gibberish intended to 
represent Chinese, it is not too much to say, that 
his own father did not know him. 

Mr. French had been reading to a sick 
parishioner in Kilcool, and was in the act of 
leaving the house, when his eye was caught by 
a vision of the celestial, pacing sedately down 
the street, followed by an immense crowd, that 
had sprung up as if by magic. Market-day was 
nothing to that Sunday afternoon. He was too 
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stupefied with amazement to move for some 
seconds. 

Then suddenly accosting the Chinese, who 
was leisurely stalking past, said : 

" Who are you, my good man ? " 

Great gesticulation and dumb-show on the 
part of foreigner. 

" We allow no play-actors on Sundays ; what 
are you doing here.?" reiterated Mr. French 
authoritatively, speaking from the steps, with his 
Bible under one arm and his umbrella under 
the other. 

"Chee-Chee-a hi ga. How much a hi ga?" 
returned the celestial with unabashed mien. 

" Rody ! " thundered his father, pouncing on 
him, " alas, alas, Rody, the brogue has betrayed 
you ! '' 

Over the conclusion of this scene I draw a 

veil. 

Deb and I, who had followed in the crowd, 
fled home, and dissembled perfect ignorance 
of the whole affair. But we did not escape 
unpunished. It was discovered that I had lent 
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the costume to Rody. I routed it out from among 
a quantity of old family brocades and dresses 
that were stowed away in a large wardrobe in 
one of the spare rooms. It had been given to 
one of the Beresfords by a friend in the diplomatic 
service, and was said to be worth at least one 
hundred pounds ; this was its first and last 
appearance in Kilcool. The wardrobe and its 
contents were securely locked up for the future. 
The penalty I paid for my share in the transaction 
was a severe one : I was cruelly deprived of sugar 
in my tea, and butter on my bread, for the space 
of one week. 

The country round Gallow was very quiet 
in every way. We had few neighbours, and 
even from those few, grandfather held aloof. 
He never mixed in society since my mother, 
Nora Beresford, made a runaway match with 
the curate of Kilcool. It was said that grand- 
father idolised her, and would hardly have thought 
a duke above her merits. He indulged her in 
every way, and gratified her slightest whim ; but 
when she announced her intention of marrying 
Mr. O'Neill, the curate, for once he was firm. 
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and said, "If she married O'Neill, he would 
never see her again ; she must choose between 
them/' 

■ 

She carried her point all the same. 

One morning she was missing, and the inevit- 
able letter was found on her pincushion, inform- 
ing grandfather that she had elected to become 
Mrs. O'Neill, and hoped he would forgive her — a 
vain hope. 

My father found an incumbency near Liver- 
pool ; I have heard that he was clever and 
eloquent, and greatly liked wherever he went. 
Within two years, he fell a victim to a virulent 
fever, caught among the stifling alleys and back 
<:ourts of his parish. My mother shortly followed 
him, carried off by the same epidemic, and I 
was left an orphan ere I was a year old. 

Grandfather sent for me and adopted me, and 
thus Gallow had become the only home I had 
ever known. 

So much for my history ; .now, to relate 
Maurice's as briefly as possible. 

He was the only child of grandfather's step- 
brother, a commander in the Navy, and years 
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younger than himself. He had married a pretty 
governess, to the unspeakable indignation of the 
whole Beresford connection. He was drowned 
by the sudden capsizing of a boat in a squall 
somewhere off the Mauritius, leaving his widow 
and son to the benevolence of his relations and 
to the enjoyment of a small pension. The 
benevolence of his relatives was represented by 
grandfather's allowance of three hundred pounds 
a year^ paid quarterly and in advance ; otherwise, 
he steadily ignored the existence of his brother's 
widow. " That woman " as he called her, lived a 
very quiet inoffensive life, in the neighbourhood of 
a small seaport, and devoted herself entirely to 
the care (not to say worship) of her only child, 
my cousin Maurice. 



CHAPTER V. 

MAURICE PAYS A SECOND VISIT TO GALLOW. 

Moments make the year and trifles life. — Young, 

Two years had passed since ** Mandarin Sunday/' 
as we called that Sabbath^ on which Rody was 

unmasked, and disgraced, before the entire popu- 

« 

lation of Kilcool, and during those two years, 
there had been some changes even at Gallow, 
where one day was the exact reflection of another. 
Time had told more upon the inmates than on 
the place itself, though there was a greater 
quantity of rust on the massive front gates, and 
moss on the avenue, than of yore. The library 
carpet and curtains were perceptibly dimmer and 
more faded-looking, and the great long corridors, 
and empty shuttered rooms, seemed drearier and 
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gloomier than ever. Grandfather had aged a 
good deal ; he was more silent, and lived, if it 
were possible, more to himself than formerly. 
Public rumour (which was occasionally wafted 
in our direction) declared that he was saving 
quantities of money, and public rumour for once 
may have been accurate. He spent most of 
his time over his old brass-bound bureau, adding 
up figures, making entries in account-books^ 
studjring share-lists, and writing letters, and he 
had become what the servants called very " near/* 
I was changed too ; I was now nearly fourteen^ 
though very young for my age, — as gawky and 
long-legged as ever, it is true, but my frocks 
now reached down to the tops of my boots, and 
my copper-coloured locks were confined in one 
thick plait like Rod)^s pigtail. Sometimes I 
viewed myself anxiously in the old spotted 
mirror, that stood between the windows of the 
almost empty drawing-room. 

"Was I so v^ryugly?" I asked myself over 
and over again. I wished I knew. Deb and 
Rody entertained no doubt whatever on the 
subject, — and they made me heartily welcome to 
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their candid opinion. As a rule I agreed with 
them, after a critical inventory of my sharpened 
features^ tawny locks, and sunburnt skin; and 
I would wander away with a heavy sigh and • 
wish I were like my mother, whose half-length 
portrait in oils hung above the mantelpiece. 
She must have been lovely, judging by her 
picture — a slender, elegant-looking girl in a 
white diaphanous dress, with arch dark eyes, 
and a profusion of curly hair. " If I were only 
as pretty as Deb, I would be satisfied," I would 
mutter to myself She was as well-favoured 
as of yore, and quite the young lady now, in 
her neat winter dress, fur coat, and felt hat. T 
was never well dressed, but always looked a 
romp and a hoyden, in my battered blue serge,, 
miles too short in the sleeves, and too tight in 
the skirt. Occasionally Miss Fluker would hint 
at the scantiness of my wardrobe, and wring a 
few pounds from grandfather, in spite of his 
angry expostulations that "it was sheer waste 
of money. I would do very well as I was. What 
did I want with dress ? '' and that '' she was only 
putting extravagant ideas into my head." Never- 
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theless, Miss Fluker generally carried her point, 
and bore away a cheque for a small amount, to 
be spent on my adornment. Grandfather never 
seemed to feel parting with a cheque as acutely 
as hard, visible coin of the realm ; that to him 
was almost unendurable ; and Saturday after- 
noon, when he paid the men, was by no means 
one of his happiest hours. 

Deb was much improved in every way; 
various visits to her grandmother in Dublin had 
worked a distinctly perceptible change in her 
mind and manners. She now acted as a curb 
instead of a spur to me, and people could no 
longer say with regard to our pranks that 
"Miss Deb made the bullets and Miss Nora 
fired them." Rody was as ugly, as active^ and 
as mischievous as ever ; a clever but idle boy 
at school, and the professional fool of the 
establishment. Maurice's battery was quartered 
in Dublin ; he had become a real live artillery 
officer, and had more than once been invited 
down to Gallow, but as yet he had not made 
his appearance. I fancy that his recollections 
of his last visit were still too fresh in his 
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memory^ and that he had no consuming desire 
to renew his acquaintance with us. I had long 
soared above donkeys, and now possessed a 
steed of my own, one of the young horses bred 
on the place, who turned out to be too small 
for a hunter, and was presented to me by grand- 
father in a fit of unwonted generosity. I had 
always had what the country people called "an 
element" for riding, and I now spent three or 
four hours in the saddle every day, to the great 
satisfaction of myself, if not of Freney; but I 
am sure he preferred careering about the fields, 
with a light weight on his back^ to spending 
his time in a dark stable, like grandfather's 
fat cob. 

Escorted by Dan, I went all the household 
messages. To Kilcool, to the post, to the railway 
station, for parcels ; to the canal-boat stores, to 
the limekiln, etc. 

During my peregrinations, I rarely ever met 
a single creature, but that did not trouble me 
much — the mere fact of being on horseback was 
ample pleasure for me. I tested Freney's powers 
to the utmost, being extremely fond of jumping 
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and schooling. There was scarcely a hurdle, 
bank, or gripe about the place that we had not 
been over dozens of times. Dan did not shine in 
the saddle ; he was by no means partial to 
"leppin" as he called it, and was frequently 
pounded by me, coming home from Kilcool by 
the short cut 

I would say, '' Come along, Dan ; give Kate 
her head, she'll jump it beautifully. Follow me.'' 

And h^ would have no shame what,ever in 
replying, "Bedad, miss, I'd be afeared! if ye 
don't mind, 1*11 just trot round, and " trot round " 
he did. When Rody was at home for his holi- 
days, I had an escort more of my own way of 
thinking. Mounted on some raw four-year-old, 
borrowed from a farmer, he would call for me 
every afternoon, and together we would prick forth 
in quest of " leps " and adventures. 

I can honestly say, that within a radius of five 
miles, we knew every field in the country, and 
most fences. The farmers vowed "that it was 
mainly alarming " to see the way we rode. 

" Faix, they'll break their necks, and no loss if 
they do," I heard Sweetlips mutter, as he watched 
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us amusing ourselves over a low white gate that 
led into the haggard. His amiable prophecy 
was never fulfilled ; but I shudder now when I 
think of the awful places that in those days we 
used to go over just merely {ox fun I 

It was a common thing for Rody to say, 
" Come along, Nora, let us take a turn at 
Kelly's ditch before we go home." Kelly's ditch 
was an enormous boundary-drain, the terror of 
the Darefield Hunt, viz. a tall, awkward, crumb- 
ling bank, with a vast yawner on either side. 

Indisputably it was a place, to quote Dan, '' that 
the more you looked at it the worse you liked it.'' 

Fortunately Rody and I were light weights, 
and never came to any signal grief. We had a 
few mishaps, but nothing serious. Once I staked 
Freney, jumping into a plantation, but not badly; 
and once or twice he came down, owing to a bad 
taking off, or landing. Rody's falls were too 
numetx3us to mention : I have seen him get three 
in the same afternoon ; but he was never a bit 
the worse, nor his horse either. 

There is a great deal of truth in the good 
old Irish motto, "Where there's no fear, there's 
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no danger;" and certainly we never dreamt of 
either one or the other. Sometimes we would 
take what we called a " bee line ^^ across country, 
and pretend we were hunting, racing each other for 
some particular goal, and taking everything before 
us, with dauntless courage and grim determination. 

How I did enjoy tearing through the fields 
in the thin, chill, autumn air ! The thud of our 
horses' hoofs, and our exclamations and laughter, 
being the only sounds that broke the deep still- 
ness of the very heart of the country. 

At Christmas we had an unexpected visit from 
Maurice. I fancy grandfather and Miss Fluker 
kept us purposely in ignorance of his probable 
arrival, not unnaturally fearing that we might, 
in our turn, prepare some startling but well- 
matured "surprise" for the coming guest. 

Rody, Deb, and I were gathered round a fine 
fire in the steward's room, roasting apples, in 
the dim "do-nothing" hour that preceded 
dinner. With scorched and heated faces, we 
were just preparing to reap the reward of our 
labours, when the door was suddenly flung open 
and Maurice walked in. 
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Even to our prejudiced eyes, he was ex- 
tremely good-looking, as he approached and 
stood in the full light of the fire. He looked 
taller and more manly since we had last seen 
him, and bore himself as one who was quite 
assured of his welcome. The freezing one we 
accorded him ought to have gone a long way 
towards reducing the heat of the room. 

" Good evening, young people/' he said cheer- 
fully, taking a chair and drawing up between Deb 
and me. "Eating as usual I see,'' he continued 
as he glanced round our little circle. 

We received this rude remark with a stony stare. 

" Well, and how have you been since I last 
had the pleasure of seeing you } *' spreading out 
his hands towards the blaze, and looking us 
over attentively. " Pretty frisky, eh ? As I 
was coming down the passage I thought I 
was about to enter the Tower of Babel, but I 
find that I have stumbled upon three Trappists 
instead." 

"We did not expect you," responded Deb 
politely; *'can you wonder that your sudden' 
appearance should have struck us dumb.^" 
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"Ah, yes, of course; very truel" he nodded 
affably. "But where is your Irish hospitality?'^ 
he proceeded. "I do not see you forcing any of 
your dainties on me, and I am starving ! ** 
calmly reaching forth a long arm and appro- 
priating a well-roasted apple from the plate on 
the fender. 

We exchange glances of amazement, and 
help ourselves precipitately to the remainder, 
save one (the smallest), .which we leave for 
manners or Maurice. 

" Why are you all so quiet ? " he asked, look- 
ing curiously around. "What change has come 
o'er the spirit of your dream ? Where are the 
delicate witticisms of which I retain such a 
pleasing recollection?*' 

By this time we had completely rallied from 
the first surprise. We were not going to let 
him have it all his own way. 

"We had a rich vein of humour, had we 
not?" I retorted. "We have allowed it to lie 
fallow latterly, but we are still capable of amusing 
ourselves — if we get a chance *' — significantly. 

" No doubt ! " he returned drily, stooping to 
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pick up the last apple. "Talking of amuse- 
ments, have you been to the fair of Kilcool 
lately?" he asked in a tone of pleasant banter 
and with a glance of quick, ironical interrogation. 

" It*s none of your business, whether we have 
or not!'' replied Rody with a rudeness border- 
ing on ferocity. 

''When did you arrive?" put in Deb in her 
mild, level voice, anxious to avert a scene. 

"About an hour ago. Did you know that I 
was expected, or is it an agreeable surprise.?" 

"Can you ask it?" I answered impressively. 
"Don't you think that we should have met you 
at the station ; to say nothing of having bon- 
fires at both sides of the avenue, and the whole 
front of the house illuminated?" 

" True ! " he replied carelessly. " You can 
rectify the matter by having an enthusiastic 
demonstration when I am going away." 

" And when may that be ? '' I asked 
bluntly. 

"Tibb's eve," he rejoined, with inconceivable 
promptittide. 

"He is getting quite witty, I declare!'' I 
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remarked to Rody across my cousin, with a 
patronising smile. 

" They have smartened him up in the artillery, 
have they not ? " observed Deb, just as if Maurice 
were miles away. 

"So, so!" returned Rody with raised brows 
and a protruding under-lip, "he certainly is 
improved, and his moustache is now visible to the 
naked eye ! But you know, you could not expect 
them to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear ! " 

" I know what 1^11 make of one of yourSy 
Master Rody," cried Maurice. Jumping up and 
seizing him by the lobe of a sufficiently promi- 
nent organ, he compelled him to make several 
unwilling gyrations round the room. 

At this crisis, the dinner-gong sounded, and 
Deb and I sped away to my room to make a 
hasty toilet, leaving Rody and Maurice to settle 
their difference as they pleased. Only for the 
gong's timely, boom, there would certainly have 
been a fight, or rather Maurice would have 
thrashed Rody — treated him to that '^slight irri- 
tation of the cuticle," with which he had threatened 
him nearly three years previously, so it was just 
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as well that the scene had been interrupted. 
Excepting at meal-times, I saw [nothing of my 
cousin for nearly a week. He spent most of 
his time snipe-shooting in the bog, accompanied 
by an old poacher, called Gilligan, who showed 
Maurice all the " likely" places. 

Gilligan was most enthusiastic, whether about 
Maurice himself, or the half-sovereigns with which 
he tipped him, I leave you to guess! Every 
morning he would send up a message, announc- 
ing "to his lordship the Captain," as he called 
him, that he was awaiting his orders for the 
day, and that he knew the whereabouts of 
several "wisps" of snipe. 

"Miss Nora deary/^ he would say to me 
confidentially, " will you tell the Captain not to 
be losing the whole day; tell him the bog is 
black wid teal, and there's a hare sittin' behind 
every thraneen of grass in the long meadow.'^ 

He had a good opinion of Maurice as a 
snipe shot, and drew highly-coloured sketches 
of his prowess with the goon (gun). I was 
among his audience when he was giving a 
glowing description of a certain day's sport. 
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"Faix,^' said he, "the snipe was risin' in 
mists^ and Mr, Maurice knocking them over so 
fast, that they were hoppin' like hailstones on 
the gfround around him. Miss Nora honeys 
turning to me most insinuatingly, "if ye were 
as dry as / am, you would feel all the better 
for the least tinte of sperrits and wather. Ax 
the masther for a glass, and 1^11 pray for ye!*' 

Gilligan was a most notorious poacher, and 
turned many a penny that was anything but 
honest, selling grandfather's game. It was part 
of his business to break in young setters, and 
he fired oflf his old muzzle-loader much more 
frequently than was necessary, "to steady the 
dogs/' he affirmfed. Many a fat grouse and 
partridge had lined his capacious pockets. 

Thanks to his knowledge of the country, 
Maurice brought home some heavy bags, the 
contents of which he emptied out on the kitchen 
table with no little pride, whilst I sat on one 
end of it, dangling my long legs, and criticising 
the birds, and counting and arranging them 
according to their tribe. Snipe, teal, and hares 
were his usual spoils, and he never walked less 
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than twenty miles a day in pursuit of this, in 
my opinion, very poor amusement. 

I overheard him confide to grandfather that 
Gilligan was by no means the indefatigable 
pedestrian he had been led to expect. He was 
constantly overtaken by what he termed "a 
strong wakeness/* When seized by one of these 
" turns/^ as he called them, a seat on the nearest 
stone, and a long pull and a strong pull at 
Maurice's flask were the only remedies to which 
the complaint would yield f 

These attacks became so alarmingly frequent 
(happening, latterly, about every two hours), that 
Maurice was obliged to dispense with Mr. 
Gilligan's attendance altogether. 

Poor Gilligan ! He fell off a cart and broke 
his neck, not long afterwards, returning from a 
fair, where he had been spending a right rtierry 
evening. We made a subscription for his widow 
and children, to which "his lordship the Captain'" 
contributed handsomely. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"FOR LIFE AND DEATH." 

Be bolde, Be bolde, and everywhere Be bolde. 

Faerie Queene. 

Maurice spent the most of his leave at Gallow, 
and the best part of his days were devoted to 
shooting and hunting. I must confess . that it 
would have afforded us unmixed satisfaction had 
he brought home empty bags, and been pounded 
out with the foxhounds ; but we were compelled 
to admit, even among ourselves, that he both 
rode and shot remarkably straight ; and, more 
than that, he amazed us by a deed of such 
daring courage, one frosty Sunday afternoon, 
that we were obliged to award him a large meed 
of reluctant, but respectful, admiration. 



''FOR LIFE AND DEATW yy 

Maurice was a hero in our eyes — a hero whose 
sarcasms stung like nettles, who declined our 
society, derided our manners and appearance, 
and actually dared to mimic our pure Milesian 
accent. 

There was no shooting on Sunday, and Sunday 
afternoon was generally dedicated to a long walk 
or a long sleep. Rody and I, who were aim- 
lessly lounging about the yard, saw Maurice 
starting off towards the bog, accompanied by 
Carlo, who was bouncing and bounding round 
him in a state of exuberant delight. 

Let us go with him/^ I observed impulsively. 
It's a nice dry day for walking on the 
bog.^' 

"I fancy there will be two words to that," 
said Rody dubiously. "Beresford would rather 
have our room than our company, by long 
chalks." 

"We can offer ourselves, at any rate," I 
answered airily, tightening the elastic of my 
hat, as I commenced to run down the lane, 
shouting '' Maurice 1 Maurice ! " at the top of my 
melodious voice. 
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"Well, what^s up now?'' turning round im- 
patiently. 

"Where are you going to ?" I panted breath- 
lessly. 

"There and back again/' was his prompt 
rejcrinder. 

" All right, we will go with you/' I answered 
with a smirk. ''We are coming with you," I 
reiterated, launching myself over a very stiff 
stile with a generous display of navy blue 
stockings. 

" With me ? " he echoed, with raised brows 
and a look of irrepressible disgust " And what 
have / done to deserve such a treat ? " 

" Oh, we have nothing else to do, and one 
walk is as good as another." 

"But, supposing that I do not wish for the 
honour of your company. What then?** im- 
pressively. 

" Oh, we will come all the same,'^ I answered 
frankly. "The bog is as much ours as yours." 

"Undoubtedly," replied Maurice, "but I am 
going round by the Black Bridge, and you may 
get more of the bog than you bargain for. It*s 
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no easy way for a young lady, and I warn 
you, that I am not going to drag you out of 
drains." 

*' You told me the other day that young I was, 
but lady I would never be, so that is nothing; 
and I should like to see the ditch that / could 
not jump," I concluded boastfully. 

"Come on, then," said Maurice, heroically 
resigning himself to his fate, and starting off at 
so brisk a walk, that Rody and I could only 
keep up by assuming a kind of ambling run. 
For some time we proceeded in silence, over the 
short green turf, through the whin bushes, and 
then through the heather, now crossing a deep 
black bog-hole on a narrow slippery stick, now 
jumping a wide drain, now scaling a gate. We 
did not meet a single creature for at least a 
couple of miles, and then we encountered a boy 
and girl, who were keeping company. They 
did not appear very much enamoured of each 
other, and were walking about six yards apart, 
the girl rolling and unrolling the corner of her 
apron, and the man chewing a straw. Both 
looked extremely sheepish as we passed them, 
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and still more confused, when Rody, glancing 
over his shoulder, said, in quite a cursory way: 
"That's Micky Brennan and his sweetheart, 
from Brackna. Give her a kiss, Micky! We're 
none of us looking." 

" Be quiet, you young fool ! " muttered Maurice 
angrily. 

*' Why should I be quiet ? " answered Rody 
argumentatively. " I say," he continued after a 
silence of a few seconds, *^you are as old as 
Micky. You oiight to be thinking of getting 
married too, eh, Beresford } I heard your uncle 
tell my father that he hoped you would marry 
young." 

" Really } " with a dubious smile. 

" I wonder what she will be like } *' said 
Rody speculatively, after an unusually long pause. 

"What who will be like?" asked Maurice 
absently. 

"Mrs. Maurice Beresford to be sure." 

"Like me of course," I answered, backing 
gracefully before them both, and winking ex- 
pressively at Rody. 

"Like you!^' scoffed Maurice. "I would just 
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as soon fall in love with a chimpanzee or a 
Red Indian/' he added contemptuously. 

" Oh, you might do worse ! " I replied cheer- 
fully. " Any way the Red Indian would have the 
worst of the bargain. Oh, my heart on fire! 
what a temper she would have to deal with, 
wouldn't she, Rody ? '' 

" What did you say^?" demanded Maurice, 
stopping short and surveying me with grave 
astonishment. *' What is that pretty new expres- 
sion of yours ? '* 

'^It is not mine, and you need not look so 
shocked ; it's in * Oliver Twist,' " I replied with 
a triumphant toss of my pigtail. 

"Pickpockets* slang," returned Maurice with 
a shrug of the shoulders, " and all very well for 
the Artful Dodger, but scarcely ^* 

"I say here is a yawner/' interrupted Rody, 
who had been walking on ahead, ** I shall go 
round by the stick in case of accidents. Better 
be sure than sorry ! " 

"And so shall I," I added emphatically, as 
my experienced eye took in the width of the 
deep black drain, with its crumbling, ragged- 
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looking banks, that lay yawning right in our 
way. 

" Beresford will take it ! '* said Rody confi- 
dently. " He thinks he will shake «j off. Ha, ha ! '* 

And he proved quite correct. Maurice 
stepped backwards a few paces, pulled his hat 
well down on his head, made a short run, and 
landed on the opposite side as lightly as a deer, 
and then walked on, evidently perfectly indif- 
ferent to my fate, — as to whether I made the 
transit safely, or grovelled in four feet of black 
bog-water. The stick was narrow, greasy, and 
extremely wobbly. I found the crossing a very 
ticklish and delicate manoeuvre, and was loudly 
assured by Rody from the bank, "that I was 
for all the world like a cat on walnut-shells.^' 
However, I got over safely, and soon we had 
overtaken our companion, and were once more 
frolicking alongside of him, bandying our light- 
hearted jests, and Maurice, in spite of himself, 
was gradually drawn into the conversation. 

"By-the-way, French," he asked, "have you 
made up your mind what you are going to be — 
what profession you intend to adorn?" 
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"Oh, I don't know," said Rody, whirling his 
stick about; "I would not mind going into the 
Line if there were no examinations ; but they are 
such a beastly grind — it's not good enough." 

" Then what would you like to be ? " 

''Well," reflectively, "I think Td like to be 
a farmer; have a good large place, shooting, plenty 
of young horses, a couple of hunters, ride and sell, 
and that sort of thing," waving his hand expan- 
sively. 

" Ah, I daresay ; a good many young men share 
your tastes. Why not say a four-in-hand, a steam 
yacht, and a moor, while you are about it .?" 

" I know what I would like to be," I broke in 
impatiently. 

"Well, let us hear," said Maurice, with 
benignant toleration. 

" I should like to be a girl in a circus. I think 

it must be delightful," I added rapturously; 

"nothing to do but ride from morning till night, 

sticking on, and dancing on those pads. What 

fun it must be, and quite easy. It's all done by 

balance. And I should love performing to crowded 

houses, and showing off ; and after a bit I would 
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come out as first lady rider^ in the side-saddle 
and riding-habit business, and do the haute icoleV 

"And what does your grandfather think of 
your little scheme?" asked Maurice, with ex 
asperating gravity. 

" He would have a fit on the spot if he heard it 
even mentioned. He thinks a circus lawy fancy 
that ! I had the greatest work to get permission 
to go to Ball's travelling circus here, in Kilcool. 
I went with Deb ; it was lovely, and oh, how I did 
envy the girl in the black velvet habit, riding a 
most lovely Arab horse. How I wished I were 
her ! '' 

" What a picture you would make ! '^ exclaimed 
Maurice with affected rapture. "Well, now I 
know your tastes. You, French, wish to be a 
country gentleman, and Nora's ambition is to ride 
in a circus." 

" Oh, that's all humbug ! She is to marry me 
some day if she is a good girl," responded Rody 
condescendingly. 

" A most suitable match ; permit me to con- 
gratulate you both," said Maurice affably. "A 
charming house yours will be to stay in — 
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booby-traps on all the doors, squibs for supper, 
and apple-pie beds, for your too confiding 
guests ! " 

"Well, you need not mind," retorted Rody 
roughly, "you won't be one of them." 

" No, you may strike my name off your visiting- 
list,'' returned Maurice drily. ' I shall not intrude." 

By this time we had reached the road, and my 
appearance bore visible traces of our somewhat 
adventurous walk. My dress was torn, my boots 
were exceedingly muddy, and my pigtail had come 
unfastened. 

As we stepped over the last stile, Maurice 
gallantly handed me down, and, surveying me with 
a gaze of cool dispassionate scrutiny^ said : 

" You look rather picturesque at a distance, but 
perhaps you are a little disappointing on close 
inspection, Miss O'Neill." 

"She looks like a second-hand scarecrow," 
added Rody with his usual candour. " By-the-way, 
I wonder if the train has passed ? " 

The line at some little distance crossed the road. 

"No, not yet,'' I replied, replaiting my hair 
with nimble fingers, as I preceded him along the 
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footpath ; *' I see the gates open, and some people 
going aoross." 

And there, about a hundred yards ahead of us, 
sure enough, one gate was flung wide, and a 
man was bungling at the opposite one and en- 
deavouring to unfasten it, whilst a horse and cart, 
— in which sat a young girl holding the reins, — 
waited on the line. 

"It's Beauty Connor and old Micky," I re- 
marked, as I recognised the pretty face of a well- 
known country belle. Her horse, a handsome 
young bay, was fidgeting and restive, and kept 
backing, and starting, and pricking its ears, re- 
fusing to be soothed and so-ho'ed by the voice 
of the charmer. 

" What is the fellow about ? What the mischief 
is he doing at the gate? He must be drunk!*' 
said Maurice impatiently. 

" Of course he is drunk," returned Rody com- 
posedly. " Who ever saw old Micky Connor sober 
on a Sunday ; he has been having a drop below 
at The Cross, and no doubt sees several gates." 

"I don't envy that girl her drive home," re- 
turned Maurice, as he noted the fretting, fiery 
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horse, already reeking with heat and flecked mth 
foam — " and, nriy God, I hear the train ! " he added 
in a voice of horror. At that moment the low 
sullen roar of the approaching express was 
distinctly audible through the thin, frosty 
air. 

'* The train, daddy — the train ! ! " shrieked the 
girl frantically, standing up in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, whilst her horse plunged violently and 
threatened to upset her. It seemed to be on us 
almost in a minute — in less than a second it 
had rounded the curve, and was coming on — so 
smoothly — so inevitably — and oh, so fast; and 
still the man was wrestling with the gate, and still 
the girl was screaming in the cart. It was more 
like a horrible nightmare than a ghastly reality. 

Rody and I stood rooted to the ground, 
paralysed, unable to move, but trembling all 
over. The next instant Maurice had dashed 
across the rails, and in another moment with a 
sound of thunder, the mail had gone by, leaving 
the ground still reverberating, and leaving Beauty 
Connor safe in Maurice's arms, the cart shattered 
to a thousand pieces, and the horse a crumpled. 
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convulsive^ bleeding object in the middle of the 
six-foot way." 

" How awful !" I exclaimed, shuddering. " You 
are not hurt, are you?'' I asked eagerly, as I 
ran over to my cousin. "And you have saved 
her. Oh, Maurice ! " 

"Yes, she is all right," he answered breath- 
lessly. " But it was a close shave.'' 

His hat had been whirled away and ground 
into powder. His left hand had been badly cut, 
his face was unusually white ; but he held Beauty 
in his arms, unhurt and safe. One could almost 
tell by his eyes that just now he had looked death 
in the face, and wrenched a victim from his 
grasp. 

He was supporting Beauty and endeavouring 
to soothe her, but the awful shock she had just 
received had entirely unhinged her. She lay with 
her head on Maurice's breast, her lovely golden 
hair streaming over his shoulder, weeping hys- 
terically and moaning pitiably, apparently a dead- 
weight — boneless. 

Her father, who had been most effectually 
sobered by seeing his horse and cart dashed to 
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pieces, and his daughter snatched from a similar 
fate, at last found his tongue, and hobbling up 
to us said, " Oh, thin the divil mend it for a train I 
— Glory be to God, Beauty, me darlin', you are 
safe and sound ; 'tis you that had the narrow 
escape " — taking hold of her. " Only for the young 
gintleman from the house, you were in smithe- 
reens. Bedad, he saved your life at the risk of 
his own ; faix, the sight left me eyes ; I never 
saw so near a thing, it froze the marrow in me 
bones. I was bothered with the gate, and I niver 
heard the train till she was on the top of us, 
and it was too late* 

And the poor young mare ! Oh Holy Father ! 
You're not a hair the worse. Beauty," depositing 
his daughter on a stone, and hurrying over to 
where the animal lay. " Oh, she's destroyed, Mr. 
Beresford, she's destroyed — ^'tis in pieces she is! 
and I, that was reckoning to get sivinty pounds 
for her at the fair of CahirmeeT' I could not 
bear horrid sights, and turned my whole attention 
to Beauty, whilst Rody and Maurice went over and 
stood beside the dead horse, and listened to old 
Micky's loud lamentations and invocations. I 
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averted my eyes from that hideous, mangled 
sight, and the blood-bespattered line, and, over- 
awed and grave for once, endeavoured to soothe 
poor Beauty, who still sat sobbing and shivering, 
her turquoise blue eyes bedimmed with tears^ 
her plaid shawl all torn, and her hair falling 
loosely round her face and shoulders. But strong 
country girls . have better nerves than finely 
organised, tea-drinking young ladies, and Beauty 
soon came round, dried her eyes, gathered up 
her hair, picked up her tattered shawl, and, seeing 
her father and Maurice, rejoin us ; she stood up, 
and taking my cousin's hand, said, in a low voice 
still broken with sobs : 

" I humbly thank you, sir. I owe you my life. 
As long as I live, I'll pray for you day and night 
on my bended knees. May the Holy Virgin and 
all the saints protect you — may you have luck 
and . grace wherever you go, be it to the world's 
end." 

Maurice was shy — Maurice blushed — Maurice 
was extremely embarrassed — as he stood bareheaded 
on the road, with his hand in Beauty Connor's 
receiving her thanks and blessings. I felt proud 
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of him — I was glad that he was my cousin, for the 
first time in my life. He was a person to be 
admired and respected now — ^he had saved life; 
he had confronted death of his own accord ; and 
Rody and I agreed, as we slowly wended our way 
home, that Maurice, as he stood in the setting 
sun, with his bare curly locks, slight figure, and 
handsome, resolute eyes, looked every inch a 
liero. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A RUN WITH THE FOXHOUNDS. 

Forward and frolic glee was there, 
The will to do — the soul to dare. —Scott, 

The well-known "Darefield" hounds hunted in 
the neighbourhood of Gallow. It was out with 
them that Tom Connor (grandfather^s rough- 
rider) broke in the young horses, which he after- 
wards showed off at Ballinasloe or Cahirmee 
fairs as "first-class weight-carrying hunters/' 
Tom was the greatest humbug in the province 
of Munster. If a prize had been awarded for 
drawing the long-bow (especially with regard to 
his own equestrian exploits), it would have been 
Tom's lawful due. He was at his best when 
engaged in the sale of a horse to an inexperienced 
English customer. 
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" Is it throt, your honour ? " he would say 
impressively. '' He cannot wid convainiance to 
himself throt less than twelve miles an hour." 

" Can he gallop, is it ? In a shower of rain he 
can gallop so fast that all the drops fall on his 
tail.'' 

" Jump wather ? " throwing up his eyes, as 
though to invoke the testimony of heaven and 
earth. "Why, wouldn!t he? It's canal leppin 
ye mane, of coorse." 

Mr. Connor would conclude by flourishing 
this invaluable animal over the nearest "lep" 
and selling him to the stranger for a couple of 
hundred guineas. Tom was a great authority 
on riding, and admitted with a certain superb 
condescension, "that Mr. Maurice rode very well 
for an officer, a class of whose performances in 
the pigskin he had the meanest opinion. How 
I envied Maurice, as day after day I saw him 
prancing down the avenue on a handsome young 
hunter, bound for a meet of the foxhounds ! 

"Why should I not accompany him?" this 
was a question that I asked myself ten times an 
hour. I had a good horse, and if Tom was to be 
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relied upon^ my riding " bate all he ivir saw ! ^' 
then, query, why should not "Freney" and I 
disport ourselves in the hunting-field? This 
idea, which had been simmering in my brain 
for months, I at last found courage to introduce 
to grandfather, abruptly of course. 

"Grandfather," I exclaimed, suddenly burst- 
ing into the library, having stood quaking outside 
with the handle of the door in my grasp for at 
least ten minutes, " grandfather, may I go to the 
hunt to-morrow with Maurice? Do let me." 

Grandfather gazed at me over the edge of his 
paper for some moments, in reflective silence; \ 
think he must have been softened by the share-list, 
for, to my great amazement, he deliberately replied : 

" You may go if you like, if your cousin will 
take you/' 

" Oh, may I ! Oh, thank you, thank you^ 
grandfather!" I returned with an irrepressible 
jump of delight. Then I glanced at Maurice, 
who had suddenly laid down his book, and was 
regarding me with a curious and not altogether 
amiable expression of countenance. 

"You'll let me go with you, won't you. 
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Maurice ? 1*11 be no trouble to you — ^in fact I'll 
show you the way/' I added with a giggle of 
boastful complacency. 

" I'll have nothing to say to it/' replied 
Maurice^ rising and figuratively washing his hands 
of me. '' I could not undertake to be responsible 
forher," turning to grandfather with grave pro- 
testation. 

'• Can she ride i " he added dubiously. " I 
know she goes tearing about the fields like an 
escaped lunatic ; but she will want a little 
judgment, and a certain amount of horseman- 
ship, to follow the foxhounds." 

"You may make your mind easy about her 
riding, Maurice," said grandfather drily, and with- 
out raising his eyes from his all-absorbing paper. 
" You will find that she can take care of herself 

" But I assure you, sir '^ returned Maurice 

vehemently. I did not want to hear what his • 
assurance or argument might be; I was fully 
resolved to accompany him at any cost, no 
matter what he said, or thought, or did ; and I 
sped out of the room, dashed down to the 
servants' hall, and electrified Dan, who was 
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reading a greasy -looking Freeman* s Journal^ 
with the astonishing news that I was going to 
the hunt the next morning, and to be sure and 
give Freney no water, and have him saddled 
and ready to the minute of ten o'clock." 

Then I flew upstairs and devoted the 
remainder of the evening to preparing my toilet 
for the great event ; mended my gloves, polished 
up the handle of my whip, sought out a cherished 
blue tie, and gave my habit an extra brushing. 
That night I could hardly sleep; I thought over 
the delicious prospect, then dozed off into broken 
slumber, then woke again. 

Once I dreamt that it was a dream \ the 
mere thought was madness. I got up and struck 
a light. No, it was all right; there was my 
gray habit spread out on the old sofa, with a 
collar neatly tacked in by my own hands before 
going to bed. There were my gloves, my whip, 
and my veil. " No, it was no dream," I exclaimed, 
as with a skip of delight I once more blew out the 
candle and jumped into bed. 

Behold us the following morning, the cynosure 
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of an admiring circle, as we took our departure 
from the hall-door. Never was young lady- 
escorted by a more reluctant cavalier than mine. 
We trotted side by side in silence for a con- 
siderable distance^ Maurice's face looking as 
black as thunder, and expressive of speechless 
disgust, I wearing a smirk of airy elation on 
my radiant countenance. What did / care for 
Maurice's black looks? — not one straw! Grand- 
father had given me leave to go to the hunt, 
and ten Maurices would not keep me at home. 
My companion cast more than one doubtful 
glance at my gray tweed habit and sealskin 
cap — not the orthodox ladies' hunting get-up by 
any manner of means ; but inspection, I flatter 
myself, assured him that I would not "come to 
pieces," and that, as far as riding went, I was 
**all there," as he afterwards expressed it. It 
was " a fine, soft morning," to quote Dan ; a 
thin Scotch mist was lightly drizzling, the sharp 
frosty feeling so detrimental to hunting had left 
the atmosphere, and falling — perish the thought — 
would be safe! 

Cantering gaily along the grass at the side 
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of the road, I felt ready for anything, from 
charging a gate, downwards ; so did Freney ap- 
parently, as, reduced to a walk, he sidled con- 
ceitedly along the road. Maurice's snorting 
steed, a handsome brown four-year-old, conscious 
of all the glories of a brand new bridle, of his 
youth, and fine personal appearance, looked exactly 
what Tom Connor had described him, downright 
" rampageous," and fit to fly out of his skin ! 

We arrived punctually at the meet, which 
was in the village of Rusk, about six miles 

from Kilcool. It was already pretty full; the 

» 

long, narrow street was crowded with led-horses, 
horsemen in groups, and horsemen slowly riding 
up and down in two's and three3. 

Equipages, varying from the lordly drag to 
the lowly ass's car, lined the street at either side ; 
deeply-laden jaunting-cars were to be counted by 
the dozen, and spectators by the hundred. 

Maurice and I followed the general example, 
and kept our horses slowly moving to and fro. 

As we passed a gay, yellow landau, a large, 
fair, bold-looking woman, half buried in furs, 
put up her eyeglass, and calmly surveyed us 
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from head to foot with an air of supercilious 
interest. 

"Now who are they?'* she asked of a mous- 
tached dandy, who, with a biinch of violets in the 
button-hole of his exquisite pink coat, was ranged 
up alongside. 

A block in front compelled me to hear his 
reply. 

" Don't know, I'm shaw (sure) — a n^w variety 
of the natives. Queer cut of a girl, eh ? " 

I moved on, scarlet. I glanced at Maurice; 
he had heard, I was sure, for he looked rather 
angry. " I am a queer cut/' I confess to myself, 
as I observe two ladies riding towards us, got 
up in neat blue habits, severely plain stick-up 
collars, and tall hats. My sealskin cap, blue tie 
(which I thought the ne plus «//m of elegance), and 
my wide, flapping, chamois-leather gauntlets, were 
all out of place. I consoled myself by a critical 
inspection of Maurice — at any rate, he was all 
right. His modest black coat, leathers, tops, and 
dog-skin gloves bore favourable comparison with 
the rest of the crowd. I felt a secret thrill of 
satisfaction, as I saw more than one approving 
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eye cast upon Freney, and overheard a groomy- 
looking little man, in extraordinarily tight trousers, 
describe him to his companion as " an uncommon 
likely, well ribbed-up, little harseV 

A move, a murmur in the throng, "the hounds 
were coming." I craned my neck and saw four 
or five red coats trotting across the bridge, followed 
by a lot of agitated tails. 

A few minutes later we were jogging along 
in their wake, towards that famous domain of 
the fox family, " Gonnerby^s Gorse." I felt quite 
wild with excitement, as I cantered up two fields. 
I was not to be restrained by Maurice's angry 
entreaties. I flatly refused to wait on the road 
with the carriages. I would, and should, see the 
hounds put into cover. I watched with all my 
eye-power, their tails busily waving through the 
furze, and Freney and I both quivered with 
repressed anticipation, as we listened to the sharp 
crack of the thong, artistically wielded by the 
first whip. All at once, there was a move, a 
sudden cessation of talking, cigars were flung 
away, and men began to settle themselves firmly 
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in their saddles. The commotion increased. Simul- 
taneously with the talismanic words, "Gone away," 
the fox broke in full view of the field, and we all 
rushed madly and furiously down hill, and made 
for the only open gate. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen, let the hounds out I 
Give the hounds a chance^ gentlemen, I implore 
you!*' shouted the nearly frantic master. 

It was not a bit of use; he might as well 
have talked to the wind ! The field, like people 
themselves hotly pursued, were already cram- 
ming, jostling, and pushing each other through 
the aforementioned gate^ and at least a dozen 
were away with the leading couples of hounds. 
Soon I was away also. It was all I could do to 
hold Freney ; his excitement was more than a 
match for mine. I could barely steady him over 
the first two fences, through which he crashed, 
seemingly regardless of any consequences. I 
observed a small elderly gentleman just in front 
of me, mounted on a brown hunter with a white 
streak in his tail, and I immediately adopted him 
as my guiding star or pilot, and followed him 
faithfully. In and out of a boreen (lane) we went. 
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across some large stubble fields, and several 

» 

enormous double ditches, which Freney took 
like a cat I saw nothing of Maurice, nor did I 
miss him. I only wanted to see the hounds, and, 
if possible, the fox. We were making for the 
hill of Dare. I had still sense enough to see, 
but I felt (and, no doubt, looked) quite crazy 
with excitement. I had already seen one or 

> 

two loose horses, and witnessed various croppers. 
At first I had a vague idea of offering assistance 
and stopping to sympathise ; but finding that 
others galloped pitilessly on — my pilot included — 
I did the same. Again we crossed a road, and 
again the ground descended. At the bottom of 
a large g^ass field I descried a rather formidable 
wall, cope, and dash^ a novelty in the Darefield 
country, so famous for banks and doubles. 

One man was slowly and weakly setting his 
horse at it, and two others were vaguely looking 
up and down the field in search of a friendly gap. 

"No, my friends,'' I mentally exclaimed, as 
my well-trained eye took in the obstacle, " you 
will' not find a lower place, look as you like." 

I observed, as I drew nearer, that one of them 
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was the dandy who considered me '' a queer cut 
of a girl." None of them liked the place, that 
was very evident, and one of them drawled out 
ironically: "Make way for the lady — ^she'll give 
us a lead;" and they moved to one side as I 
came galloping up. 

I put my horse at the wall rather slowly, and 
threw up my right arm^ as he made a tremendous 
bound into the air — a satisfactory bound — ^we 
cleared the obstacle cleverly. We were over, and 
in another second Freney and I were skimming 
away across the next field. As we landed lightly on 
an '* on-and-off,^' or crashed through bushes, or tore 
along the headlands, I believe I was actually the 
happiest girl in the whole world. There was one 
short check as the fox turned from the hill of Dare, ^;, 

skirted round it, and made for King's Court at its 
foot. Over a fence into a boggy plantation, I lost 
my sealskin cap ; but what of that, since I had 
long since lost my head ! Three minutes later, we 
emei^ed into the lawn, over a nasty wet ditch, 
and I observed, with a sensation no words can 
describe, that there were only three people with 
the hounds beside myself — the huntsman, a 
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steeplechase jockey, and my friend on the 
brown hunter. A stiff post and rails divided 
the park from the pleasure-ground. Over we 
sailed, close on the huntsman's heels. 

" The lady for iver ! " screamed three or four 
eager-eyed spectators. "If it isn't little Miss 

O'Neill, may I never It's herself is the 

divil to ride ! " cried an old earth-stopper, waving 
his tattered cawbeen madly round his head. 
" More power to your elbow, miss ! " 

Close by, among some laurels, I heard a tre- 
mendous scrimmage. The huntsman cried : 
"Who-oop! worry — worry — worry!" and, jump- 
ing off his horse, plunged into the middle of the 
pack. 

The poor fox was dead. I was sincerely sorry 
for him, although I had been one of his most 
ardent pursuers. 

" It's all over, I suppose ? " I asked breath- 
lessly. 

"All over this time, miss," returned the first 
whip, glancing curiously at me, as I sit bareheaded 
on my panting, blowing bay, whose throbbing 
sides and extended forelegs give evidence of a 
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long gallop. "Uncommon good going too — forty- 
five minutes racing pace." 

A few minutes later the rest of the field 
straggled up, Maurice included. There was a 
cut on his cheek; he had evidently had a fall 
— ditto his steed, whose head and chest were 
plastered with mud. He looked not a little 
surprised to find me, sitting Freney in an easy, 
d^gag^ attitude/ without a cap, and with my 
tawny mane flowing down my back, receiving 
congratulations and commendations from a very 
considerable audience. 

However ouM might have been my appear- 
ance, I had ridden boldly and well. I had lived 
from first to last, throughout one of the fastest 
runs of the sesison. "Where were the two cor- 
rectly got-up young ladies now f Where was the 
dandy with the violets in his button-hole ? ^' I 
thought as I triumphantly glanced round. I 
was quite the mistress of the position, the 
heroine of the hour. 

Several gentlemen who knew grandfather 
came up and talked to me, and said very nice 
things about my horse and my riding. I w£is 
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cordially invited into King's Court to partake of 
luncheon and to rest. " To rest ! " as if it were 
likely I could rest when I had just been presented 
with the brush ! Oh, ecstatic moment ! when the 
wet, draggled piece of fur was attached to the 
off side of my saddle by the nimble and respectful 
fingers of the huntsman himself! Rest, indeed, 
1 would not rest^ till all Gallow and Kilcool 
were ringing with my triumph! 

My cap was found in the plantation-hedge 
and restored to me, and I now wanted nothing 
to complete my happiness. 

I felt a very fine person indeed, as I bowed 
and nodded my adieux, and trotted off home. 
As I went along I mentally reviewed every 
fence and every field, riding the whole run over 
again, wrapt up in contemplation almost too 
blissful to realise. Maurice was nearly as 
proud as I was myself; and I was more im- 
pressed by his few words of warm praise and 
congratulation than all the other grand com- 
pliments put together. I cannot describe the 
grim satisfaction of grandfather, when I burst 
into the library, and laid the brush on the table 
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before him, much in the same way as a dog 
would bring at stick to his master. Neither will 
I linger to relate the .rapture of Dan, of Deb, 
of Patsy White, and Tom Connor ; even Sweet- 
lips vouchsafed a grunt of approbation. 

As I had no means of indulging in "the 
sport of kings'' without Maurice's countenance, 
I turned over a new leaf with regard to him, 
and endeavoured to propitiate him by an access 
of politeness that must have puzzled him not a 
little. I ceased to allow myself the pleasure of 
slamming doors in his face and contradicting 
him flatly. I now agreed recklessly and indis- 
criminately with everything he said ; ran his 
errands, fetched him the newspaper, pushed the 
butter and salt in his direction at meal-times, 
and even went so far as to mend his gloves ! 
I don't think he liked me one bit the better 
all the same; I am sure he still looked upon 
me as a rude, ugly, ill-tempered hoyden. How- 
ever, he suffered me to accompany him to the 
neighbouring meets, and that was all / cared 
for. On the topic of hunting and riding we met 
on neutral ground, and discussed various runs 
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and our joint experiences most amiably together, 
as we jogged home, side by side, those dim, 
damp, December afternoons ; but, once dis- 
mounted, we assumed our ordinary attitude 
towards each other, viz. an armed peace. 

At the end of January, Maurice returned to 
Dublin. I witnessed his departure with very 
sincere regret; I had now no escort, and was 
consequently no longer permitted to grace (?) the 
hunting-field. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MY FATE IS FIXED. 



All government, indeed every human benefit and enjoy- 
ment, every virtue and every prudent act, is founded on 
compromise and barter. — Edmund Burke. 

One bright spring morning the post-bag brought 
very bad news to Gallow. New speculations, in 
which grandfather was shareholder, had failed, 
and not only had he lost all his investments, 
but was liable to pay a large sum of money 
besides. He hurried to Dublin by the first avail- 
able train, and remained absent for nearly a 
week. It turned out that all his hoardings, all 
his carefully saved capital, were swept away, and 
nothing remained to him but Gallow. He re- 
turned home with this intelligence a changed 
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and broken-down old man, apparentiy aged by 
ten years. He ceased to take any interest what- 
ever in the farm; his bureau knew him no more. 
He would sit for hours In his arm-chair absorbed 
in thought, or would creep about the place, 
patiently followed by Snap — with his head down, 
and tail between his legs, as he seemed to think 
it his duty to assume a melancholy and gloomy 
aspect, when in attendance on his master. 

Economy became more than ever the order 
of the day. The fat cob, chestnut Kate, and 
Freney were all doomed. The two former were 
purchased by a French dealer, and Freney became 
the property of a master of foxhounds in a 
neighbouring county. 

He had been reared on the land; everyone 
remembered him a skittish, long-legged foal, 
with a tail like a piece of fur, and all the 
establishment witnessed his departure with the 
deepest regret. As for me, I refused meat and 
drink. I shut myself up in my bower for two 
whole days, refusing to be comforted. In vain 
had been my pleadings — my tears ! Grandfather, 
with a cheque for ;^IS0 in prospect, was flint 
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— Freney must go. The day he was led off to 
his new owner was one I shall never forget, I 
really believed that my heart was broken; and 
until the very last hour I was at Gallow, I 
never passed his empty stall without a pang. 
Freney fortunately fell into the hands of a good 
master, and made himself such a name with the 
"Do-or-Die" Hunt, that he is now passing the 
autumn of his days an honoured pensioner. 

Before summer was over, Maurice came down 
to Gallow to take leave of grandfather before 
sailing for India. Our establishment being now 
so much reduced, the twig was sent to meet 
him at the station. Dinner that evening was 
by no means a convivial or festive entertain- 
ment Grandfather was in one of his most 
melancholy moods, and kept constantly referring 
to his losses and his health. 

"Fm an old man now," he would say 
querulously, "and not much good for anything; 
it's time I was out of this, Fm not wanted here." 

This was certainly hard upon Maurice, who 
replied : 
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"I hope you will be here for many years 
yet, sir. We are a long-lived family." 

"No, no/' returned grandfather peevishly, "I 
don't care how soon I go. It won't be long 
before I'm carried out feet foremost, and laid 
along with the others/' nodding his head in the 
direction of the family vaults. "Then you'll 
be master here ; every stick and stone is entailed 
and goes to you — and I don't care how soon 
I'm out of it; the sooner the better; it will 
not matter much to anyone but Nora. She'll 
be a beggar." 

I was sitting in the deep window-sill, behind 
grandfather, buried in a book, but hearing my 
name and fate thus suddenly dragged into the 
conversation, I dropped my story, and pricked up 
my ears. 

*' Nora shall never be a beggar, as long as I'm 
to the fore, you may rely on that, sir," returned 
Maurice generously, "I will provide for her in 
any way you wish." 

" In any way I wish/' echoed grandfather, 
pausing deliberately between each word as though 
weighing its meaning. 
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" It would a grand thing, a fine thing, the two 
last of the family," he muttered to himself, as, 
resting his chin on his hands, and his hands on 
the top of his stick, he gave himself up to some 
moments of very serious reflection. Then, as if 
struck by a sudden thought, he turned sharply 
round in his chair, and espied me, ensconced 
in my usual nook, my book face downwards in 
my lap, and my whole attitude, to be summed up 
in one ordinary military word, " attention." 

" Leave the room, Nora," emphasising the 
order with a peremptory thump of his stick. 
" Leave the room ; I wish to speak to your 
cousin." 

There was no help for it, comfortable though 
I was — ^warmly as I was interested in the con- 
versation, I must go. 

My social instincts were strong, and I would 
have much preferred to remain in the dining-room, 
to roaming about alone ; for it was now holiday- 
time, and Miss Fluker was spending the vacation 
in the bosom of her family. 

I rose with aggravating leisure, tucked " Frank 
Fairleigh" under my arm, and sauntered out of 

VOL. I. I 
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the room, seating myself on the hall-door steps, 
where I divided my time between the history of 
mad Bess's wild career, the homeward sailing 
rooks, and vague speculations on the conversation 
going on within that fast-shut door on the left. 

I was still the slave of a tyrannical appetite, 
as far as fruit was concerned ; and after a while, 
I closed my book, and set out for the garden. 
There I wandered up and down the wide gravel 
paths, now culling a carnation^ now consuming a 
pear or a plum, till a sharp comer suddenly 
brought me vis-d-vis to Sweetlips, who was to be 
found on the premises at any hour. 

He was in the act of closing the melon-frame 
as I strolled into view. This excellent fruit was 
his especial pride and hobby, and a certain family 
of delicious little green melons were nursed by 
him with more than a mother's care. Recent 
inspection of his treasures had not been satis- 
factory, for, shutting the frame with an angry 
bang, and shaking a rake furiously in my direc- 
tion, he wheezed out : 

"I wouldn't doubt ye! See now, Miss 
Nora, you really are a terrible young girl — 
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there's no two words about it; you're a thief! 
How dar you go to take the very melon 
that I've been watching these three days? See 
now, VVi, stand it no longer ; I must just tell 
the grandfather. Maybe he'll be able to conthrol 
ye ; but I'm thinking it would be aisier to turn 
the river Shannon with a pitchfork than to keep 
ye off the flowers and fruit. Ere yesterday," 
his choler rising at the mere recollection, **you 
picked every wan of the best Glory of John roses 
{Gloire de Dijofi), and gave them to the lame 
girl at The Cross. Ye ought to be ashamed 
of yourself ! See now ! '' 

Here he paused, absolutely breathless, and I, 
boiling with indignation, was figuratively about 
to draw my sword, and fall upon him, when I 
caught sight of big Mary's portly form and 
white apron at the gate. 

Her gesticulations were those of haste, so I 
merely contented myself with remarking to 
Sweetlips "that I believed he sold the fruit 
on the sly, and that that was the reason he 
could not bear to see me eat it, and that if 
anyone was a thief it was himself!'' and hastily 

I 2 
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gathering my dress in a large wisp under my 
arm, I sped down the walk like a lapwing, 
nearly overturning big Mary by the velocity of 
my arrival. 

"Well, what is it?" I panted eagerly. 
"Tis this," holding up an orange-coloured 
envelope; "a telegram for Mr. Maurice, and 
the gossoon is waiting in the kitchen to have 
it signed ; and 'tis in a mortial hurry he is, 
for he swears he won't pass the berryin' ground 
jio later than nine." 

" Little idiot ! " I ejaculated scornfully. "Well, 
;and why don't you take it in to Mr. Maurice 
^t once? What are you waiting for.^" I asked 
f imperiously. 

" Is it take it into the dining-room ? " she 
^^nswered in a shrill key of interrogation. " Sure, 
the masther give orders as how no one was to 
go next or nigh him. He and Mr. Maurice 
are talkin' great sacrets, from all I can make 
out." 

"Then, Mary, you must have been listening 
at the keyhole," I observed austerely. 

" Get out with your nonsense. Miss Nora ! It 
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would be as much as our places was worth to 
be settin' foot in the hall, much less show our 
noses inside the dining-room door!*' 

" And Fm to show mine, and have it snapped 
off for my pains ! I dare say, indeed ! " turning 
away with a derisive laugh. 

" But Miss Nora honey, Miss Nora deary, you 
miist take it in ; there's no one else to do it but 
yourself," she urged imploringly. " Do now, 
there's a darling girl!'' 

"Well, I*m not such a coward as you are, 
big Mary. Grandfather can't kiU me. Here, 
hand it over, and Til take it," I said, drawing 
myself up with an assumption of dignity, smooth- 
ing down my ruffled locks, and then marching 
up the steps, with the spirit of the leader of a 
forlorn hope^ 

"Who hesitates is lost," was a motto that I 
had frequently borne in mind out hunting, and, 
indeed, most of my acts were signalised by an 
amount of decision and promptitude bordering 
on rashness. 

With my favourite motto on the tip of my 
tongue, and dispensing with a knock, I burst open 
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the dining-room door^ and plunged headlong into 
the society of my relations. 

" Go away!'* shouted grandfather, half rising. 

"In one second, grandfather; I must first 
give this to Maurice," I replied, waving my 
telegram as my flag of truce, and advancing 
towards my cousin. 

He was sitting at the table, resting his head 
on his hand, and even in the dim waning light, 
/, who was by no means remarkable for studying 
other people's feelings, or appearance, even / was 
awe-struck — nay, almost cowed — by the pallor of 
his face and the gloomy expression of his 
countenance. He looked as if some heavy 
load of care had suddenly been transferred to 
his shoulders. 

Grandfather, on the other hand, appeared to 
have happily got rid of some burden, for he was 
leaning back in his armchair, his stick between 
his knees, and his whole air reminding me of 
former days, when he had recently achieved some 
monetary triumph. 

Maurice slowly opened the telegram, cast his 
eyes over its contents, and then tossed it aside. 
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"I must go to-morrow/' he observed with 
much decision. 

" Must you, so soon ? Eh, well, well, well," 
regretfully. "Now, Nora, we don't want j^ou 
here ; be off. Go to your bed ; I want to talk 
to your cousin.'' 

Little did I guess, as I wended my way up 
to my own special sanctum, the vital interest 
that / had in the discussion from which I was 
so sternly excluded. Little did I dream, as I 
sat in the window, with my elbows on the sill, 
and gazed out into the darkening autumn even- 
ing, that at that very hour — nay, that very 
moment — my future fate was trembling in the 
balance. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SURPRISING NEWS. 



Oh wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful, wonderful ! 

As You Like It, 

The next afternoon was indeed a fateful one to 
me. In my summer garb of brown Holland, with 
hands stuck in the pockets of my black alpaca 
apron, and a white sun-bonnet jauntily perched 
on the top of my head, I was superintending 
Sweetlips and his grandson denuding my 
favourite apple-tree of hundreds of sweet " seek- 
no-furthers" for the Dubhn market. I was so 
completely absorbed, in a skyward direction, that 
I gave quite a violent start, when I suddenly 
heard Maurice say : " Nora, your grandfather 
wants you in the library at once.*' 
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With lightning speed I mentally reviewed 
my career for the past week. I could not 
remember any misdeed deserving such terrible 
consequences as a visit to the library. 

"What is it, Maurice— do you know?*' I 
asked with unconcealed anxiety. 

"You will hear soon enough," was his dis- 
couraging reply. 

"I left the gate of the haggard open yes- 
terday, and some of the cows got in and pulled 
down half a rick — it can hardly be thatf^^ I 
again inquire nervously. 

Maurice vouchsafed no reply, as he opened 
the garden -gate and imperiously waved me 
through. 

His silence was ten times more eloquent 
than words, and my heart sank down to my 
shoes as I glanced at him. He looked very 
odd, I thought, unusually grave, and extremely 
pale. He and grandfather must have had a 
row ; but how could / possibly be mixed up in 
it ? I was still cudgelling my brains unsuccess- 
fully as I followed my cousin into the library 
with lagging, faltering steps. He immediately 
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walked over to a window and stood looking 
out, leaving me alone to face grandfather, Mr. 
French, and a queer-looking, wizened old gentle- 
man I had never seen before. 

" Nora," began grandfather abruptly, push- 
ing] back his chair and surveying me over his 
spectacles, as I stood in a culprit attitude at the 
other side of the table, "you know you are 
now nearly fifteen, and old enough to be told, 
that if anything happens to me, you will be a 
beggar. You have no relations to receive you, 
and the poorhouse will be your only home." 

I stared at him blankly, vainly endeavour- 
ing to realise this appalling piece of intelli- 
gence. 

"You. have sense enough to see that every 
farthing I possess must go to your cousin 
Maurice. That is clear to you, is it not ? '' 

"Yes," I answered mechanically, glancing to 
where the future proprietor of Gallow stood, 
still staring out of the window with his hands 
in his pockets. 

" Your cousin has promised you a home here," ' 
resumed grandfather ; " you and he are the last of 
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the family — the good old family/' he added with a 
regretful pause. 

"Yes," I again assented, wondering within 
myself if grandfather was not a little touched in 
the head. I had heard it hinted more than once 
that his mind had been affected by his money 
troubles, and that he was a little queer. His 
next remark completely took away my breath. 

"Your cousin Maurice has promised me to 
marry you by the time you are twenty years of 
age." 

I stared at him — at Maurice — at Mr. French ; 
they were not even smiling, although of course it 
was a joke. I stood gazing from one to the other 
in blank bewilderment. 

'' I shall have the happiness of knowing that 
my granddaughter will live and die a Beresford 
of Gallow; and you, Maurice," looking towards 
his nephew, " will have the satisfaction of remem- 
bering that you have brightened the end of my 
days, and fulfilled my dearest wish. I know 
that a Beresford's word is as good as his bond 
— you have given me your solemn promise." 

" I have," said Maurice, approaching the 
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table, and speaking in a low but perfectly 
distinct tone. 

"Then take your cousin^s hand, and put 
this ring on her finger," continued grandfather, 
producing an ancient heirloom, valuable, but 
hideous; "it will be a pledge between you," he 
added impressively. 

With cold and even trembling fingers. 
Maurice took the ring, and endeavoured to fit 
it on me, Mr. French and the wizened old 
gentleman superintending the performance with 
the gravest interest. 

It was absurdly large for me — my thumb was 
the only digit equal to the occasion ; but Maurice 
put my proffered thumb aside, and placed the 
ring on the bony middle finger of my left hand. 
I endeavoured to suppress with all my might 
an overwhelming desire to giggle, but my efforts 
were not altogether successful. 

" Come here, Nora," said grandfather, in a ' 
terrible tone, " take that thing off your head ! " 

I obediently removed the sun-bonnet, and 
discovered my grinning visage. 

" Girl I " he exclaimed in a voice of thunder. 
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seizing me roughly by the arm, "do you under- 
stand that some day you are to marry your 
cousin Maurice? Do you hear me?" he re- 
iterated furiously. 

"Yes, grandfather/' I answered, completely 
cowed. 

" Promise me that as long as he lives you 
will never marry anyone else — answer me at 
once/' 

" It's not a joke, is it, grandfather ? '' I 
faltered tearfully. 

" Joke ! '' he echoed, bringing his hand down 
on the table with such violence that all the books 
jumped, and the papers were sent flying. 

"It seems hardly fair to bind her in such a 
way," interposed Maurice ; " she is much too 
young to realise what she is doing ! " 

" It shall be as binding on her as on 
you/' 

"Give me your promise, Nora," grandfather 
proceeded, totally ignoring Maurice's appeal. 

"I promise," I responded in a whisper. I 
would have promised anything^ under the circum- 
stances, in order to escape. 
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"Very well, mind you keep your word. Now 
you may go/' releasing my arm with a push. 
" Be off." 

I obeyed him with alacrity, leaving the room 
in double the haste with which I had entered 
it, and at once made my way to the empty 
drawing-room, my favourite resort, where, coiled 
up in one of the deep window-seats, I endeavoured 
to collect my thoughts and adjust my ideas: 

I was engaged to be married, and to Maurice 
of all people ! I could not grasp the fact, it 
eluded even my active imagination. What would 
Deb and Rody say, when they heard that I was 
to be the bride of our common enemy ? And 
Miss Fluker, how would she take it ! Ecstatic 
thought, perhaps she would be sent away, and 
I would have no more lessons ! Maybe Maurice 
could be induced to buy back Freney. 

Rid me of Miss Fluker, and restore Freney! 
From this point of view my engagement looked 
cotileur de rose. 

But, on the other hand, I detested Maurice; 
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and if Maurice liked me he had certainly an odd 
way of showing it. He had concealed his prefer- 
ence most successfully. 

However, it never occurred to me to question 
the arrangement, no more than I would have 
dreamt of trying to prevent the snow or rain 
falling. Grandfather and Maurice had settled it 
all ; and grandfather's word had been my law, as 
long as I could remember. 

My notions on the subject of love and marriage 
were of the vaguest. I had never read but one 
romance or love-story in my life — and that was 
" Thaddeus of Warsaw," over which I wept » the 
bitterest and saltest of tears. Miss Fluker, 
although herself a ravenous devourer of light 
literature, utterly discouraged anything of the 
sort as far as we were concerned. Vapp^Ht vient 
eft mangeanty and I had never had any chance of 
acquiring a taste for novels. Moreover, to tell 
the trpth, I did not care for reading, and rarely 
opened a book for my own amusement Five 
years was a long way off. I could barely recollect 
events when I tried to look- back over the past 
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five years; it seemed such remote ages since I 
was ten years old. Surely this other five would 
be as long in passing. 

My meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of my future husband ! Closing the door 
carefully behind him, he came over to where I 
sat, huddled up in a corner of the window-seat, 
chewing one of the strings of my bonnet and the 
cud of profound reflection. Leaning against the 
opposite shutter, he surveyed me thoughtfully for 
some seconds. Truly I was not much to look at, 
at the best of times. 

After a moment's silence he said : 

"Well, Nora.?" 

"Well, Maurice?" I echoed, gazing at him 
with a face of blank misgiving and round, in- 
credulous eyes. 

" I wanted to ask you to say nothing about 
what has occurred this afternoon, it is to be kept 
a profound secret.^' 

" It is not a hoax ? *' I exclaimed, rising and 
looking at him searchingly. The more I looked at 
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Maurice^ the more outrageously improbable the 
whole thing appeared. 

" No, certainly not," he answered quickly. 

"And are you and I really what is called 
' engaged to be married ? ' " I inquired with per- 
fectly unabashed mien. 

"We are," he returned unhesitatingly. 

As I gazed in his face — absolutely solemn in 
its expression of deep gravity — the idea tickled 
my fancy to such an extent, that I leant against 
my shutter, and laughed till I was perfectly ex- 
hausted — Maurice meanwhile surveying me with 
an expression of the deepest indignation and 
disgust. Evidently the situation did not present 
its comic side to him. 

The more angry he looked, the more I laughed. 
I could not help it. I was becoming quite 
hysterical, and the tears were actually coursing 
down my cheeks. 

" After all," he exclaimed impatiently, *' this 
excellent joke, as you seem to think it, may 
never come off. One of us may die," he added, 
quite cheerfully. 

" One, or both," I returned, drying my eyes as 

VOL. I. K 
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I spoke. " In case only one dies, is the survivor 
to go into mourning ? I have never been in 
mourning," I observed pensively. 

" Do be serious for one moment, Nora," said 
my cousin angrily; '^promise me to keep this 
arrangement a dead secret.'' He called it an 
arrangement, not an engagement. 

" May I not tell Deb ? " I asked, with a quaver 
of consternation in my voice. 

^^ Certainly not; you will tell no one," he 
answered authoritatively. 

Authoritative manners sat rather well on 
Maurice ; but, if he thought that he was going 
to keep tne in order, he would soon find his 
mistake, I observed to myself en passant. 

"Tell me,'' I commenced boldly, "tell me, 
Maurice, why do you wish, why do you 
want ? " 

Here I hesitated and srtammered. 

'^ To marry you ? " put in Maurice, " Is that 
what you mean ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, for family reasons ; and, in short, 
because I choose." 
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"And how about the chimpanzee^ or Red 
Indian ? " I asked judicially. 

'' Oh, that was only a joke, you know," red- 
dening. 

'^ You wish it, as well as grandfather ? '^ I 
persisted. 

'^Of course I do," he rejoined, avoiding my 
eye, and staring fixedly at the elms on the lawn, 
as if there was something about them specially 
interesting. 

''But, Maurice,^' I remonstrated, "how can 
you — I — we? I — that is to say — I don't think 
you like me very much." 

" Don^t I ! You must be labouring under a 
monstrous delusion, my good Nora,^' he returned, 
looking at me with an odd smile. 

" No, you don'ty^ I persisted ; " and only that 
you are almost the only relation I have in the 
world, I don't like you at all. I can't bear you ! '' 

'' Well, at any rate, you are candid. Perhaps 

you will like me some day, Nora ? At any rate, 

it won't be my fault if you don't. We will get 

on very well together, you will see,'* replied 

Maurice, looking at me with an expression in his 

K 2 
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dark gray eyes that might have been compassion — 
and it might not. 

•*We shall be like two Kilkenny cats, or 
Laurence Mooney and his wife at the cross-roads, 
who are always beating each other," I remarked 
trenchantly. 

" Not quite so bad as all that," rejoined 
Maurice. " However, our wedding-day is in the 
far-away future ; we need not think of it for 
years and years. It seems preposterous even 
talking of it to a child like you, but, as I am 
going abroad, your grandfather wished it to be 
all settled, in case he may not be here when I 
return. Forget all about it, for the next half- 
dozen years, as / shall. You may consider your- 
self a free and a fetterless thing, till you are 
one-and-twenty ; and, by-the-way, / had better 
keep the ring.^* 

I handed it over in silence. 

''I am leaving Gallow this afternoon, as I 
dare say you know," he added, after a moment's 
pause. 

" Yes, I know," I answered, with perfect com- 
posure of countenance. 
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"I wonder what you will be like when next 
I see you ? " he said, looking at me reflec- 
tively. 

. " I shall always be ugfy^ so don't build upon 
any great change in my personal appearance," 
I remarked with unusual gravity. 

'*I don't mind that — 'handsome is that hand- 
some does,'" he responded consolingly. "But I 
hope you will steady down, and pay some atten- 
tion to your lessons. Now is the time to learn; 
you will regret your idleness when you are 
grown up, and find yourself a dunce ! " 

" Shall I ? " I sneered. 

"I hope you will be attentive to your 
grandfather." 

" Yes ; is there anything else you hope } " I 
asked ironically. 

"A great deal," he replied unsuspiciously. 
"You see I have an interest in you now^ Nora» 
and I hope to find you much improved, quiet, 
well-informed, amiable, and lady-like." 

"You don't mean to say so.?" I burst forth. 
"Well — and I have an interest in you, Maurice,'' 
I went on, mimicking his tone to the life — "I 
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hope to find you less of a donkey, and less of 
a conceited prig, and more of a pleasant com- 
panion ! Have you anything else to hope ? ** I 
demanded defiantly, tossing my sun-bonnet out 
of the window, which overlooked a wide grassy 
area running round the house. 

"I was only speaking for your good, and I 
see it is worse than useless. • You are an incorri- 
gible tomboy, as perverse and obstinate as a 
mule." 

" There, that will do ! " I broke in rudely. 
"Too many compliments all at once will only 
turn my head. We won't mind any more just 
at present. Keep them till we meet again," I 
concluded, stepping out on the window-sill, and 
jumping lightly after my bonnet. As I picked 
it up I made him a mock courtesy. " Good-bye, 
Cousin Maurice," I exclaimed, waving it towards 
him by the strings; "make your mind quite, 
quite ezLsy about my manners, appearance, and 
education. Good-bye ! " And with a final wave 
of my headgear, I disappeared into the neigh- 
bouring shrubbery. 



CHAPTER X. 



''THE DEATH COACH/' 



And nothing can we call our own, but Death. 

King Richard III. 

I WAS determined not to see Maurice again 
before his departure. Supposing grandfather 
were to send for me, and institute a formal and 
appropriate leave-taking ! Supposing he were 
to order Maurice to seal our engagement, and 
our parting, with a kiss ! I became hot all over 
at the mere idea. However, it would be no less 
terrible to Maurice than it would to me, I 
said to myself with a giggle of triumphant 
complacency, as I fled with accelerated haste 
towards a favourite hiding-place — an old copper 
beech — and hoisting myself nimbly into the fork, 
climbed up among the shady branches, where, 
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having found my desired haven, I seated myself, 
very much out of breath, and with an unusually 
brilliant complexion. I remained in my retreat, 
comfortably perched on a thick wide bough of 
the beech, till I heard the workpeople's bell ring * 
at six o'clock^ and then I knew that he must be 
gone, and that I might descend in safety; so I 
lost no time in scrambling down, and returning 
to the haunts of man. I found that no one 
appeared to be aware of my engagement to 
Maurice; I was still treated as a child, and 
snubbed and lectured as much as ever. Grand- 
father never alluded to it, neither did Mr. French. 
Could I have dreamt it ? I asked myself more 
than once. As autumn advanced, grandfather 
relinquished his accustomed walk round the farm, 
then his outings diminished to the garden, and 
finally altogether ; he was what the country people 
called "greatly failed," and would sit cowering 
over the fire for hours at a time. I pitied him 
sincerely, and did what I could to brighten him 
up, bringing in all the news about the place: 
descriptions of the new calves, of the turf-rick ; 
an account of the sudden death of Patsey White's 
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I 
fat pigy etc.; and even braced up my courage, 

and offered to read to him every evening, an 

offer he accepted indifferently, saying "I might 

if I liked ; " but after a little he lookecf upon it 

as a regularly established custom, and I read the 

paper to him for at least an hour after dinner. 

When I had picked out every morsel of news 

of the smallest interest at Gallow, he would 

lean back in his chair, cover his head with his 

red silk handkerchief, and remain perfectly silent 

until bedtime. 

Whether he was asleep or not, it was impos- 
sible to say ; I think noty as I often heard him 
muttering to himself, and sighing heavily. Punc- 
tually as the clock struck ten, he would take 
his stick, whistle to Snap, and hobble off to 
his own apartment. 

Early in the spring, in bleak March weather, 
a bad cold confined him to his room. 

" I will never go downstairs again, never 
leave this alive," was his invariable answer to 
all inquiries. In vain I endeavoured to cheer 
him up. 

" You are not so old as Patsey White," I 
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would say, "and he walked into Kilcool to 
second mass last Sunday." 

"PU never see Kilcool again, and I don't 
care either,'' grandfather would reply. " My day 
is over, and Fm not sorry — ^you are provided 
for, at any rate, Nora — no Beresford ever broke 
his word.'' He seemed to take great pleasure 
in this reflection, and would repeat it over and 
over again, with unwearying satisfaction. 

"You and Miss Fluker will live here till 
Maurice comes home," he said to me one day. 
" Be a good wife, a good woman — like your 
grandmother, God bless her ! " 

He had never alluded to grandmpther before^ 
and now he constantly spoke of her. " Will she 
know me, do you think.?" he asked earnestly. 
" 'Tis thirty-five years since she left me — a 
young, active, good-looking fellow, and now I'm 
an old, crippled, broken-down dotard." I looked 
on this kind of talk as a very bad sign, and 
when big Mary informed me, in an awe-struck 
tone one morning, as she stood at my bedside 
armed with my hot-water can, "that ere last 
night, Peter Cassidy had seen 'the Death Coach* 
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turning into the berryin' ground," I no longer 
entertained the smallest hopes of grandfather's 
recovery. 

"The Death Coach," so called, and firmly 
believed in by the country people, was invariably 
described as a big black carriage, with a black 
hammercloth, a black coachman, and four coal- 
black horses. Previous to the death of a Beresford, 
this sombre vehicle was constantly seen driving 
about the roads on moonlight nights, frightening 
the belated wayfarer into fits. I had never beheld 
it, thank goodness ! but I had heard it spoken of 
over and over again. Big Mary declared that 
it had passed her in the avenue one evening, and 
she stood aside thinking it was a real carriage. 
It had four black horses, and was driven by a 
coachman with a three-cornered hat on his head, 
and a power of curly hair. She did not see his 
face, nor those of the two footmen stuck up 
behind. According to Mary, the wheels only made 
a faintly creaking noise as the coach swept by and 
turned off the avenue and drove right THROUGH 
the closed massive gates of the " berry in' ground/' 
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"After thatl* Mary would say, "I never 
remember anything till I found myself in the 
scullery, with little Mary a-holding feathers to 
me nose/' 

Tom Connor went so far as to declare that 
he had actually driven in "the Death Coach." 

He stated that he and two other " boys " were 
returning from the fair of Dundrum, about ten 
o'clock at night, as sober as his holiness himself; 
his two companions went into a cabin to get a 
light for their pipes, leaving him standing alone 
on the road, when what should come by but a 
splendid coach-and-four ! Seeing Tom, the coach- 
man pulled up sharp, and an elegant gentleman 
stepped out, with his hat in his hand. I quote 
Tom's description verbatim: 

" * Would a sate home be any convainiance to 
you, Mr. Connor.^' says he. 

" ' In troth an' it would/ says I, ' for Fm a 
mighty poor walker at the best of times, and it's 
four miles to the Cross of Gallow, if it is a 
yard.' 

" * In with you thin,* says he. 

" And in I got, never misdoubting that it was 
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'the Death Coach' I was going to take a ride 
in. 

" In wan second I found meself in the stable- 
yard of Gallow, just as if I had been dropped 
there by the fairies, wid the coach, and harses, 
and all standing fomint me, just as I got 
out. 

"'Good night, Mr. Connor,' says the coach- 
man, touching up the wheelers, ' Pm going round 
to take some of the family out for an airing,' 
pointing his whip towards the berryin' ground ; 
and with that, he turned the horses and drove 
out of the yard (an awkward corner even for a 
pair), the handiest and purtiest piece of driving 
I ever clapped my two eyes on. 

" Whin I walked into the kitchen, I looked so 
mighty quare and unsteady, that says little 
Mary: 

" * Tom alannah, whativer ails you } You're 
not yourself at all ! * 

" ' Sure I'm after taking a rowl in " the Death 
Coach," ' says I'. With that she let a screech you 
might hear in Kilcool. It's herself can tell you 
the turn I give her ; and the two boys that was 
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wid me were bet up entirely to make out what 
became of me, and how it was I got home so 
long afore them/' 

Whether it was "the Death Coach" or the 
bleak, bitter spring weather, grandfather showed 
no signs of getting better. The doctor declared 
that he would be all right again when the 
warm days came^ but I think he scarcely meant 
what he said. One morning, I was awoke by 
Miss Fluker, who was standing at my bedside, 
in her red flannel dressing-gown, with a very 
long face. 

"Nora!" she said, in a hushed, low tone, 
^'Nora, your grandfather has gone at last!" 

" Dead I " I exclaimed, starting up. 

"Yes, he was quite dead when Mary went 
in to give him his tea, at six o'clock this 
morning. He must have passed away almost 
in his sleep." 

Miss Fluker sat down on the edge of the bed, 
and we both commenced to cry, I profusely, as was 
my wont — Miss Fluker very moderately indeed. 

I was very sorry for grandfather, though I 
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had never been what I could call fond of him. 
I was too much in awe of him for that ; but 
he was my only relation except Maurice, and 
somehow I felt utterly alone in the world now. 

There was a certain stir in the house. The 
strange, wizened, little gentleman came down 
from Dublin, and took everything into his own 
hands. He was grandfather's solicitor. The 
funeral was conducted with the utmost pomp and 
quite regardless of any expense. It was attended 
by crowds from far and near, and was con- 
sidered the greatest and grandest funeral that 
had been seen in the country for twenty years. 
So said Big Mary, with uncontealed triumph, as 
she brought me my dinner on a tray to the 
school-room. Miss Fluker remained downstairs, 
to preside, over a handsome, cold collation, that 
had been provided for mourners from afar. In 
her best black silk, and with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, she posed as a dear and valued friend 
of the family, and old Mr. Beresford's right hand ! 

I was obliged to descend to hear the will 
read, and I never felt so miserably shy and 
awkward in all my life, as when I made my 
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way into the drawing-room, thronged with 
strangers — to me, but all old friends, according 
to their own showing, and benevolently anxious 
to hear how things were left. 

Everything went to Maurice, excepting a 
thousand pounds, which grandfather had scraped 
together in some marvellous manner ; that was 
left to his beloved granddaughter, Nora O'Neill, 
as well as all the lace and jewels belonging 
to her late grandmother, Mary Beresford — " the 
said jewels being heirlooms; but as my heir 
and nephew, Maurice Beresford, is under a 
solemn engagement to marry the aforementioned 
Nora O'Neill, I am in no way defrauding him 
of his just possessions." At this clause the ^y^s 
were turned to me as though worked by one 
spring. I felt myself becoming crimson to the 
roots of my hair, as I sat with my hands locked 
in my lap, and my eyes now glued to the floor. 
Mr. French was appointed my guardian until I 
was twenty-one years of age ; and with a few 
trifling legacies to servants, the will was concluded, 
and the meeting broke up. 

After a week or two we resumed our old 
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monotonous life once more. We missed grand- 
father a good deal, although of late, he had 
been confined to his room. His vacant place at 
table, his empty chair by the fireside, were daily, 
silent reminders of "the poor old master/' as 
the servants called him. 

However, Miss Fluker soon promoted herself 
to his seat at table, and Snap appropriated 
his chair by the fireside ; and it would have been 
a bold man, or dog, who dared to question his 
tenancy — he presented a vision of flaming eyes 
and distended jaws, to anyone who came within 
what he considered a respectful distance. In the 
mornings, I read English history and classics 
with Miss Fluker, and practised an hour on an 
old rattle-trap, called by courtesy a piano. We 
dined at the barbarous but healthy hour of one, 
and my afternoons were altogether mine own — 
too much my own, if the truth were known. 
I had no confederates. Deb was away from 
home on a protracted visit to her grandmother, 
and I had no one to speak to, and no companion 
save Carlo. 

Miss Fluker generally betook herself to Kilcool 

YOL. I. L 
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to see her friends the Misses Curry, two old 
maids that Rody and I had nicknamed "Plain 
Curry'' and "Chicken Curry." "Plain Curry," 
or Miss Curry, was really very ugly, She wore, 
not the traditional wreath of roses, but a profuse 
bay front, with a well-defined black net partings 
which was anything but a good match for her 
luxuriant gray eyebrows. She had a terrible cast 
in one eye, and had long ceased to think of herself 
as being either young or beautiful — a hallucination 
she still rigidly adhered to with regard to her 
sister Selina, or " Chicken Curry." 

She talked to her, and spoke of her, as if she 
were still a gay young thing in her teens ; whereas 
Miss Selina was five-and-forty if she was an hour, 
although she affected a very juvenile style of 
dress, wore coquettish little hats, large false 
plaits, and quantities of pale blue ribbon en- 
circling her skinny throat, and floating yards 
behind her. She bitterly bemoaned the scarcity 
of young people in the neighbourhood — young men 
especially — and really and truly considered her- 
self, what her sister called her, '^ an unsophisticated 
girlish darling." 
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Both Plain and Chicken were inveterate gos- 
sips, and knew to a spoonful what people were 
having for dinner from the mere smoke of their 
kitchen chimneys. Of course they were well up in 
all our family affairs, and could have passed a stiff 
examination on the amount of .Maurice's income, 
what he allowed for keeping up Callow, etc. etc. And 
as for »^ proceedings, they were viewed with micro- 
scopic inspection. I did not get a new pair of shoes or 
have two helpings of pudding without their know- 
ledge. I knew that I formed a fertile topic of, 
discussion, as Miss Fluker frequently enraged 
me by saying : " Miss Selina Curry thinks it such 
a pity you are so familiar with the people about 
the place — ^you should not be allowed to speak to 
them in her opinion ; " or, " Miss Curry is quite con- 
cerned to see you hold yourself so badly ; she noticed 
you particularly last Sunday in church ; arid she 
says, she never saw a girl of your age with so little 
manners;" or, "Both the Misses Curry think you 
have such a singularly ill-tempered expression/' 
and other gratifying and flattering criticisms. 

Miss Selina Curry and Miss Fluker were sworn 

friends. They kissed with effusion when they 

L 2 
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met, called each other "darling Selina" and 
''dearest Sophia," and went into raptures over 
each other's dress and personal appearance. It 
was indeed a most touching sight to see them 
seated side by side on the ginger-coloured sofa 
that adorned the Curries' drawing-room, hand 
locked in hand. 

Oh, those terrible teas, at which I have been 
a reluctant guest! Tea? Hot water, milk, and 
sugar, a few junks of mouldy sponge-cake, and 
a small plate of bread and butter. Nor was there 
" a feast of reason and a flow of soul " to make 
amends. Mr. French and Miss Selina, Miss 
Fluker and Miss Curry, talked "parish" and 
played whist ; whilst I stared out of the window 
on to that lively prospect, the grass plot before 
the door, in summer — or amused myself with 
going over the sketches, annuals, shells, and 
rubbish of the Curry drawing-room, for the hun- 
dredth time, — if the festivity took place in 
winter. 

At ten o'clock, some very weak negus was 
introduced on a black tray; and after many 
thanks "for a delightful evening'' from Miss 
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Fluker, and sundry osculations from our hostesses, 
we would wrap ourselves up and take our leave, 
escorted to the gates of Gallow by gallant 
Mr. French. 

Mr. French was quite alone^ and sometimes 
I would walk down to Kilcool and pay him a 
visit. He and his house, his wardrobe, and his 
" spirited " children were kept in order by an old 
family servant called Honour Casey, a square- 
faced elderly woman, with a warm temper and 
heart to correspond, who held the reins of gov- 
ernment at the Rectory, and between whom and 
the Misses Curry a feud had raged for years. 

Mr. French devoted most of his leisure to 
the attempted resuscitation of the Irish language. 
To this end he slaved away for hours in his 
study, at times totally oblivious of dinner, and 
tea, and the outside world — till brought to his 
senses by Honour. 

He had little or no authority over his son 
and daughter, unless roused, and carried out of 
himself, as was the case on " Mandarin Sunday.'' 
He did a great deal of good in an unobtrusive 
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way, and never could say "no'' to anyone. 
Consequently the Rectory kitchen was the rendez- 
vous for half the vagrants in the county. He 
would meet them when out about the parish, 
listen sympathetically to their various stories, and 
send them up to the house to have their wants 
supplied — " tay and suggar, a bag of praties, or a 
lock of male '' (meal), as the case might be. 

Honour would receive the intruders with 
anything but open arms ; but their unfailing 
answer — "The master sent us," "His reverence 
bid me give you a call'' — silenced every objec- 
tion. 

" An' is it another can o' butter-milk the day, 
Peggy Mooney.^ 'Tis a cow to yourself you'll 
want." '^And is it you again, Paddy Kamey .^ 
'Tis living here altogether you'll be nixt." "Troth 
and you have no shame nor dacency, Kitty Maher, 
aitin' us out of house and home like this! Bad 
scram to you for beggars ! " — would be some of 
her angry expostulations as she served these 
regular customers. 

" *Tis little we mind ye, Honour honey ; we 
all know your bark is worse nor your bite," 
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the beggars would rejoin, as they shuffled them- 
selves smilingly away. 

During the summer holidays, I had a long 
letter from Maurice; a very nice letter too — 
no lecture, no advice — hoping I was well and 
happy, giving an amusing sketch of his Indian 
life, and winding up with messages and inquiries 
for each and all of the community. 

I also received a very warm invitation from 
Deb's grandmother, Mrs. West, asking me to 
accompany her and her grandchildren to the 
seaside. 

I eagerly accepted her offer, and went away 
from home for the first time in my life, escorted 
up to Dublin by Mr. French. 

Mrs. West was a very clever, charming, elderly 
lady of what is now called "the old school." 
She took a fancy to me, and treated me almost 
like another grandchild, and my visit stretched 
out to six months instead of six weeks. Two 
months we spent at the seaside, where I enjoyed 
myself beyond description, and added swimming 
to my sparse catalogue of accomplishments ; the 
other four months were passed in Dublin, where 
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I had the benefit of singing lessons, and French 
and drawing classes at the Alexandra College. 
My wardrobe was modernised. My manners 
softened and toned down, thanks to Mrs. West's 
friendly advice and playful hints. I no longer 
whistled as I went about the house, nor sat with 
my elbows always on the table, nor burst into 
a room, as if I were pursued by a mad dog. 

I acquired a taste for reading; had made 
acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson, 
and many other delightful people, and returned 
to Gallow vastly improved in mind and body. 
I found myself treated with a considerable 
accession of respect by the entire household. 
Big and little Mary no longer called me " Nora." 
Now I was "Miss Nora," or "Miss Q'Neill." 
As Miss O'Neill, my manners were more assured 
and self-possessed — my wardrobe lent them 
dignity. 

Someone very wisely says that "no one 
is beyond the influence of their clothes;'* and 
certainly, in my neat-fitting black costume, 
and dainty Oxford shoes, I was by no means 
inclined, as of yore, for stalking through mud 
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and bursting through bushes ; and I felt that 
my dress involved a certain dignity of demeanour 
till now entirely foreign to my nature. I was 
conscious of being quite a stylish young lady, 
when I made my first formal call on the Curries, 
and I inwardly chuckled, when I mentally com- 
pared the awful dowdy figure I had often sat on 
their ginger-coloured ottoman to the vision of 
elegance, that I now flattered myself I presented 
to their bewildered eyes. 

Miss Fluker by no means approved of her 
grub thus bursting into a butterfly. She re- 
pressed my new ideas by every means in 
her power; lectured me sharply on conceit, ex- 
travagance, and love of dress ; consigned my 
best dress and buttoned boots to the limbo 
of a wardrobe in her own room, and did 
her best to make me look as uncouth and 
countrified as ever. But I rebelled stoutly, and 
refused to let down my hair, and take up my 
frocks, and found myself entering upon a new 
lease of a stronger and more inveterate dislike 
than ever to Sophia Fluker. She little knew, and 
as little cared, how severely I mentally criticised 
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her. She was a fixture at Gallow till I was 
twenty years of age, and she did not trouble 
her head to study appearances, as far as I was 
concerned. But indeed her violent temper, her in- 
dolence, her meanness, and her greediness were 
only too patent to the whole household. I never 
knew such a woman for tea ; tea aroused her from 
her slumbers, tea awaited her at breakfast, tea 
was served at five o'clock, and various illegitimate 
cups of tea might be seen going upstairs at all 
sorts of odd hours. She invariably had a share 
in the kitchen tea, a most unwarrantable black- 
mail, as I know she stinted big and little 
Mary in their tea and sugar money, although she 
had a handsome allowance from Maurice. I 
also know, that she made a fine privy purse out 
of her pickings and parings ;= — nothing could be 
plainer than our fare (indeed I might say humble, 
as far as I was concerned) ; and the way she 
bargained away the milk, eggs, butter, and 
vegetables would have reflected credit on a Jew ! 
Our staple food was fowl ; fowl roast, and fowl 
boiled, fowl minced or fricasseed, fowl hot, and 
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fowl cold. Needless to state that the Kilcool 
butcher held us in deserved disdain. 

"Faix, Miss Nora," exclaimed big Mary one 

day as she contemptuously dashed the dinner on 

the table, " I wonder you're not afraid the feathers 

will grow out of you ; ye ought to be ashamed 

to look a fowl in the face ! '^ 



CHAPTER XL 
grandfather's bargain. 

Ohy many a shaft at random sent. 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 

Scott: ^'LordofthelslesP 

To shake off dull sloth and early rise, was no 
effort to me, I was always an early bird, and 
had the privilege of opening the post-bag in 
consequence. It rarely ever contained anything 
for Miss O'Neill. Deb was my only corre- 
spondents, and a very bad one too. In turning 
over the letters one morning, about two months 
after my return home, I found, to my great 
amazement, a thin foreign envelope, half covered 
with green and blue stamps, addressed to me in 
an old-fashioned Italian hand. 

" Who in the world could it be from ? " I 
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thought, nervously tearing it open. It ran as 
follows : 

MULKAPORE, June 5t&. 
"My dear Niece, 

" I have heard of the death of your 
grandfather, Mr. Beresford of Gallow, and am 
sorry to learn, that he has made no provision 
for you, but has left you absolutely penniless, 
living on the bounty of his heir. I know all 
these particulars are facts. Your grandfather's 
solicitor is my informant. Perhaps you have 
never heard of me : I am your own aunt — your 
father's sister. I came out to India years before 
you were born. My husband. Colonel Neville, 
is the cantonment magistrate at Mulkapore, a 
very healthy station, so I have no hesitation in 
asking you to come out at once, and make your 
home with us. We have no children, and you 
shall be as our daughter, and take our nam^- 
Write to me by return mail, and say that you 
are coming, and your uncle will lodge the money 
for your outfit and passage at Grindlay's without 
delay. The sooner you can start, the better we 
shall be pleased. 
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"As long as your grandfather lived, we. natu- 
rally held aloof from you, but now that he has 
gone, and has left you unprovided for, it seems to 
me that your natural home is with us — ^your nearest 
of kin, who will gladly welcome you as a daughter^ 
and do all in their power to make you happy. 
" I remain, your affectionate aunt, 

"Margaret Neville/' 

I read this letter over two or three times 
before I quite took in its meaning — plain enough 
although it was. After sitting before the fire for 
nearly half-an-hour buried in profound reflection, I 
made up my mind to keep the news of my 
new-found relatives to myself (for the present, at 
any rate) ; to say nothing to Miss Fluker, who 
would retail the information to the Misses Curry,, 
as a choice morsel of news, but who would feel 
no real interest whatever in the matter. I kept 
my secret — I had, unfortunately, an undeveloped 
talent for a certain kind of silence — and wrote 
to my aunt the following mail, thanking her for 
her letter, and telling her that I was provided 
with a home, and had no wish to leave Gallow ; 
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but that I hoped to see her some day, and begged 
that she would not lose sight of me again, as I 
was only too glad to sign myself her affectionate 
niece, Nora O'Neill. 

Since I had returned from Dublin I observed 
that Mr. French very frequently found his way 
up to Gallow! I remarked upon his constant 
calls, quite unsuspiciously to Miss Fluker, de- 
claring that he was becoming quite sociable, and 
fond of ladies' society. All the answer she vouch- 
safed me, was a superior smile, and gradual 
drooping of the eyelids ; from which I inferred, 
that these parochial visits were not the extra- 
ordinary novelty that I imagined ! 

He professed to' be anxious to know how I was 
getting on, and to be the bearer of various messages 
from Rody and Deb ; but I did not flatter myself 
that the visits were wholly for me. I observed 
that whenever his thin black-coated figure was seen 
coming up the avenue, Miss Fluker would rush 
to the swing-door, at the top of the kitchen 
stairs, and deliver orders for a liberal meal. 
Then she would fly up to her own room, and 
hastily don her black silk gown, and best collar, 
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and cuffs. She was a rapid dresser; for Mr. 
French would hardly have reh'eved himself of 
his hat and stick, before she would come sail- 
ing into the room, all smiles and surprise, with 
outstretched hands and beaming countenance. 
The way in which she could change her face, 
and manner was simply marvellous ! She put off 
her usual dictatorial, overbearing expression, along 
with her old brown merino, and left it upstairs. 

" Dear Mr. French, so good of you to come* ! 
so kind of you to. take pity on us, especially 
as your time is so valuable. Have you brought 
me up that pamphlet of yours you promised to 
let me see.? I have been thinking of nothing' 
else, ever since you told me about it ! " she 
would say, moving her chair closer to him, and 
looking at him rapturously. Then, from an 
obscure pocket, Mr. French — credulous Mr. French 
— ^would produce a blue-backed treatise on the 
defunct Irish tongue, and hand it over to his fair 
friend, who would receive it with almost religious 
reverence, and commence to discuss this animating 
subject with well-feigned enthusiasm. Within 
half-an-hour after Mr. French's arrival, tea gene- 
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rally made its appearance — quite a little im- 
promptu meal ! Hot cakes^ fried ham^ buttered 
toast^ preserves, and honey. No wonder Mr. 
French was fond of coming up to Gallow ! To 
do him justice, I do not think the prospect of 
a "high tea" was the chief attraction. His 
own home was empty and lonely; at Gallow 
he was received with enthusiasm — a perennial 
welcome awaited him ; he was deferred to, 
courted, and made much of. 

Men are but mortal, and I am sure it was 
sweet — even to elderly, hatchet - faced Mr. 
French — to know "there was an eye that 
marked his coming and looked brighter 
when he came." To have Miss Fluker, 
looking smiling, solicitous, and sweet, hanging 
on his words, and consulting him about the 
smallest matter connected with the place or me, 
was not a little flattering to his amour-propre, 
I was discussed as if I were not present, and 
Miss Fluker always alluded to me as "her special 
treasure," and her "dear young friend and 
companion." 

Mr. French's visits were of a bi-weekly occur- 
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rence all winter and spring. Rody was preparing 
for the Army ; and Deb was with her grand- 
mother at Torquay, as Mrs. West had been ordered 
to the South of England on account of her 
health. Consequently, our Rector fell back on 
Gallow as some relief to his loneliness. Each 
week he and Miss Fluker became more friendly 
and confidential. She consulted him about the 
servants, about her little investments, and, in 
short, on every possible subject, 

Gallow, with the exception of the garden, 
was let up to the hall door. We had no 
horses, no trap of any kind; two cows, and an 
ancient donkey for drawing turf, were all our 
livestock ; and yet, out of these meagre materials. 
Miss Fluker made enormous capital for "con- 
sultation." 

"One of the cows was sick — would Mr. 
French come and look at her.?^' ''The cattle 
on the land were breaking down the young 
plantations — ^she would like to show him the 
damage they had done 1 " Thus, tite-cL-tite strolls 
ensued, for I had not the hardihood to thrust 
my society upon them. Young as I was, I had 
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already heard the proverb, " Two is company, etc.," 
and, young as I was, I could see very plainly 
that Miss Fluker intended to marry Mr. French. 
She talked to him and flattered him in a manner 
that completely captivated my deluded guardian, 
whilst I looked on an indignant and passive 
spectator, seeing only too clearly the destiny 
that awaited him. I had given Deb several hints 
of the state of affairs, and actually gone so far as 
to set before her what even my inexperienced 
eye saw looming in the distance; but it was not 
of the slightest use, my intelligence was laughed 
to scorn, and replied to by sheets of amusing 
nonsense. 

Spring had given place to summer, and still 
my prophecy remained unfulfilled, but now the 
least intelligent looker-on could see that affairs 
were rapidly approaching a crisis, 

"Faix it will be a match," said big Mary, 

looking over my shoulder out of the dining-room 

window, as I stood watching the pair walking 

down the avenue, en route to inspect the lodge 

chimney, accompanied by Snap, who was taking 

his evening run— on three legs, with the fourth 
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economically tucked up. "He hasn't a chance 
with her, the schaming " 

" Hush, Mary, don't ! " I expostulated hastily. 

"Well, Miss Nora, I won^t*' she answered 
indignantly ; " but oh, holy fly ! ! what will Miss 
Deb say ? She won't thank you for the step- 
mother she's getting." 

I stood in the window in silence, whilst 
Mary made a great clatter among the tea- 
things, and mentally resolved to write to Deb 
the very next day and to tell her that she must 
come home. But my good intentions came too 
late ; my meditations, which lasted long, were 
interrupted by the entrance of Miss Fluker, with 
visible triumph in her gait and aspect ! 

Tossing her hat off, she stood leaning against 
the table, looking at me with a malicious smile 
on her face. I knew what was coming perfectly. 

" Well 1 " she said at last. 

" Well } " I repeated, in a tone of defiance I 
found it impossible to suppress. 

" Mr. French proposed for me this evening, and 
1 have accepted him.'* 

I was sitting with my back to the light. 
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and she strove in vain to see my face — it was 
quite in the shadow, whereas the full glare of 
the setting sun illuminated her features, radiant 
with exultatiin. 

" Have you nothing to say ? " she asked after 
a pause. 

^^ Nothing r* I answered pointedly. 

She was manifestly disappointed, I am certain. 
She expected expostulation, argument, anger- 
in short "a scene." After a moment's silence, 
she walked over to her favourite armchair, into 
which she cast herself with a long, contented 
sigh, as of one whose labour is accomplished ; 
and, indeed, it had been a tedious business. For 
nearly a year, Mr. French had visited at Gallow 
before he succumbed ; he had had a year's 
grace. Now he had spoken, it was all over 
with him, poor man ! After a time, lights were 
brought in, and Miss Fluker set her desk on 
the table, and commenced to scribble off a 
letter at railroad speed. I watched her in- 
tently ; a smile, she did not attempt to re- 
strain, decked her thin red lips, as she wrote 
rapidly. 
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She read over the first two pages, and then 
jumped up. ' 

" After all/' she exclaimed, " I will go 
myself/' 

"Go where?" I asked brusquely. 

"Just down to Kilcool to tell the Curries. 
It's a fine night, and they will be so pleased," 
she added emphatically, as she fussed about, 
seeking her hat and gloves. 

I watched her hurrying down the avenue, 
and then I went out and sat on the steps with 
my elbows on my knees, and wondered at Mr. 
French, and at what Rody and Deb would say, 
and what was to become of me. As the evening 
became cool and chill, I took my candle and went 
to bed, still wondering. 

As far as Mrs. West and Deb were concerned, 
my mind was soon set at rest. Mrs. West's 
indignation was unbounded. She refused to 
allow Deb to return to Kilcool, a refusal that 
sat very lightly on Miss Fluker — if Mrs. West 
liked to take her stepdaughter off her hands, so 
much the better — and wholly declined to have 
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anything to say to her son-in-laVs second 
choice, having imbibed a rooted * aversion to 
her, during a short visit she had paid to the 
Rectory two years previously. 

It was settled that I was to step into Deb's 
shoes and take her place at home, and Gallow 
was to be completely shut up. Thus much was 
imparted to me by Mr. French himself. The 
engagement was publicly announced (the Misses 
Curry having proved themselves better than 
any advertisement); and the fact was imme- 
diately known all over the country, far and 
wide. 

Mr. French, of course, now spent more 
time than ever at Gallow, and I had my 
mornings as well as my afternoons entirely to 
myself. I wandered aimlessly about the gardens, 
the fields, and the bog. A seat on a stile, lead- 
ing to the latter, was a favourite resort of mine, 
with a book in my lap, and a long vista of 
short grass, clumps of golden furze-bushes, and 
a wide sea of purple heather stretching far away 
to the very edge of the horizon. Here, I would 
spend whole happy, solitary afternoons, undis- 
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turbed by aught save the grouse, and the curlew. 
One evening, I was interrupted by SweetUps, 
who, with ass and car, was bringing up a load 
of bog stuff for the garden. 

" Is it there you are. Miss Nora ? " he growled, 
" perched like a crow on a gate." 

'' It is, SweetUps," I answered cheerfully, 

" It's not much lessons you have to do now, 
by all accounts," he remarked sarcastically. 

"I'm getting too old for lessons, am I not, 
Sweetlips?" I said, jumping lightly down and 
escorting the ass and car, for lack of something 
else to do. 

" Begorra, I'm misdoubting 'tis but little you 
know for your years," returned Sweetlips rudely. 
" 'Twas your mother. Miss Beresford, that was the 
elegant scholar, the learned young lady!" 

" How do you know that Ptn not a learned 
young lady too ? " I asked smilingly. 

"Faith, and it would be hard for you; sure 
you were always galivanting and tearing mad 
about the place till just the other day! 'Tis 
little schooling you know, I'm thinking," he con- 
cluded emphatically, spitting on the palms of 
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his hands, and commencing to load the donkey 
car with immense energy. 

After working away for some minutes, he 
paused, and surveying me with a meditative frown, 
wheezed out: 

**See now, what's to be done with you^ Miss 
Nora, bates me entirely." 

Whereupon, in a few terse sentences, I told him 
it had been settled that I was to live in Kilcool, 
and that Gallow was to be shut up. When he 
heard of this latter arrangement, his rage was 
unbounded; his irritability developed from incre- 
dulous crossness into outspoken passion ; he 
could hardly find words to express himself; he 
favoured me with his opinion, gratis, of 
"schamers;" and, as he denounced Mr. French 
and his folly, he became absolutely eloquent. 
He hated Miss Fluker with a cordial dislike; 
he held her in profound contempt. His senti- 
ments were probably based on monetary trans- 
actions, with regard to fruit and vegetables. Any 
way, for once, he relieved his mind ; he told me 
what he thought of her and her "goings on." 
Seeing that he was in an exceeding bad humour. 
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and not caring to stay and hear him abusing my 
governess (little as I liked her), I made some 
kind of remonstrance, and strolled away ; but, as 
I walked off, with my book under my arm, I 
could still hear Sweetlips raging away to hhnself, 
and the epithets, "no lady," and "old fool," 
were carried to my ears by the evening breeze. 

I soon discovered a comfortable seat, and my 
book was so interesting that I quite forgot the 
flight of time ; and it was long past six o'clock 
when I entered the dining-room — late for tea. 

I found Miss Fluker graciously dispensing hospi^ 
tality to the two Misses Curry, presiding over a 
dainty little meal, such as her soul loved. They had 
evidently been talking of mCy I could see, for the 
conversation suddenly subsided from an animated 
buzz to a dead silence, as I entered ; and various 
highly-intelligent glances were mutually inter- 
changed. Politely greeting the two lady guests, I 
took my seat at the table, and looked expectantly^ 
for a cup of tea, 

"Nora,'' said Miss Fluker authoritatively, 
**the next time you are so unpunctual I shall 
send you straight to bed." 
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To this pleasant remark I made no answer, 
but, reaching for the loaf, began to cut myself 
some bread and butter. I was too late for the 
hot cakes and ham. 

" Did you hear me, miss ? " she exclaimed, 
raising her voice. 

" Yes, Miss Fluker, I heard you," I replied. I 
felt all there were exchanging looks ; I felt the hot 
Beresford blood mounting to my face ; I felt that 
I was seventeen, and no longer a child, and no 
longer disposed to be treated as one." 

" Keep your temper," she said, glaring at me 

* 

angrily, " your face is at this moment scarlet with 
passion/' 

I raised my eyts and glanced at her incredu- 
lously. 

" Don't dare to look at me like that, you 
insolent girl ! " she cried with unusual animus 
in her aspect. 

I knew that I was being baited for the amuse- 
ment of the Misses Curry, and I was resolved to 
afford no sport ; so with an extraordinary effort I 
restrained my ever-ready tongue, and applied myself 
to my teacup. But I was not to escape. After 
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a little desultory conversation about the price 
of black silks and sealskin jackets, with the 
Misses Curry, Miss Fluker again addressed me : 

" I have been now engaged nearly two months," 
she began in a high, acrid tone, and it is a curious 
thing, that of all my many friends and acquaint- 
ances^ the only one who has not wished me joy 
is you^ Nora ! The Misses Curry," with a com- 
prehensive wave of her buttered toast, " were just 
saying how extraordinary it was" — and a great 
deal more besides — " when you came in. It does 
not meet with your approval perhaps ? " with 
bitter irony. 

I made no answer — ^silence is golden. 

'* Why, may I ask ? How is it that we have 
unfortunately failed to secure your approbation ? " 
with another sneer* 

"I prefer not telling you, Miss Fluker, at 
any rate not at present/' I replied quietly, "my 
opinion is of no consequence." 

" I insist on an answer to my question," she 
returned, drumming rapidly on the tray with her 
teaspoon. " Do you hear?'' she proceeded; "either 
answer me this instant, or leave the room. I will 
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be obeyed, and not defied by you, you great, 
gawky, impertinent girl ! '' 

This was the last straw on the camel's back. 
I could restrain myself no longer. 

" I shall certainly twt leave the room," I boldly 
replied, " and I will answer your question, since 
that is the only other alternative, and you evi- 
dently think so much of my opinion/' 

" Do you hear her, Selina ? '^ said Miss Fluker, 
appealing to her friend impressively. 

My heart was beating fast, and I held my 
trembling hands tightly clasped in my lap. I 
knew that I stood one against three, but I was 
determined to strike a blow for truth, and, if 
possible, for freedom. 

" I think/' I said, in a low but perfectly 
distinct tone, " that it is a wretched marriage for 
Mr. French." 

" Oh, really ; dear me, you don't mean to say 
so!" retorted Miss Fluker, struggling to smile 
superior, but in reality almost hysterical with 
passion. 

" Well, upon my word," chorus of Curries in a 
key of consternation. 
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*^ Yes," I proceeded, warming with the subject ; 
" and everyone, far and near, thinks the same.'' 

"It is a lieT cried Miss Fluker hoarsely; 
^* utterly false, you mean, spiteful, untruthful girl/' 
glaring at me in a manner fearful to witness, as 
she piled these choice epithets on my unprotected 
head. " At any rate," she went on, " Mr. French 
proposed for me of his own accord, and of his 
own free will ; and no one will deny the fact," 
with great emphasis, and standing up to make 
the assertion. 

It stfuck me that I might as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb, and relieve my mind, once 
for all. 

" I am not so sure of that," I retorted foolishly. 

" What ! " she screamed, springing towards 
me and seizing me by the shoulder, and shaking 
me backwards and forwards like a rat, "say 
that again ! " 

My courage had now risen to rashness. I said 
it again. 

" Impertinent minx ! " still shaking me, and 
wholly beside herself with passion. " You to 
dare to say such a thing to me^ when all the 
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world knows how Maurice Beresford, poor boy, 
was forced to promise to marry you ! " 

"Explain yourself! What do you mean?'' 
I cried, suddenly wrenching myself from her 
grasp. 

"When you were left a beggar ^^ she con- 
tinued excitedly, shaking a furious finger in my 
face, "your grandfather told Maurice that he 
must stop his mother's allowance, all she had in 
the world, in order to save something for you, 
unless Maurice agreed to marry you. He had 
no choice ; he could not let his mother starve, 
and he agreed. But let me tell you that he 
Jtates you ! detests you ! " with venomous em- 
phasis. " He did all in his power to get out of 
it. He even offered half of Gallow; but it was 
no use. He was forced to make a solemn promise 
to marry his beggar cousin ; and you to dare to 
hint to me that / have angled for Mr. French — 
Mr. French, who has been at my feet for the last 
five years ! " 

Here she paused, completely breathless. It 
was now my turn to speak. 

"I suppose Mr. French told you all this?" 
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I asked, steadying myself by the back of a chair, 
and bringing out each word with difficulty. My 
question had the effect of an electric shock. In 
her passion she had evidently forgotten that 
Mr. French had confided a family secret to 
her keeping. Oh, weak Mr. French, to have 
confided in her ! and now she had told me, of all 
people the last to whose ears it should have 
come ! However, the deed was done ; she had 
burned her boats ! No glossing over, no ex- 
planation could recall the words that, in a 
moment of unbridled passion, she had suffered 
to escape from her lips. I could see a certain 
amount of consternation depicted in her counten- 
ance, as she answered with biting empheisis : 
^^ Never mind who told me, it is the truth." 
"No, it is not much matter," I returned in a 
low and trembling voice that I vainly endeavoured 
to steady, as I almost unconsciously resumed my 
seat, and rested my head on my hand. 

The blow to my pride, and to my feelings, had 
been so heavy, and so sudden, that for some 
moments I felt completely stunned. I sat 
motionless before my untasted tea and bread 
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and butter, morally overwhelmed. I dared not 
even raise my eyes, so shattered was my self- 
respect. At length Miss Selina Curry ventured 
to bridge over the awful silence with some bald, 
commonplace remark, made in a lofty, company- 
tone of voice, and the entrance of big Mary with 
a fresh consignment of hot cakes created what 
seemed to me a heaven-sent diversion. I made 
one grand supreme effort, and pushing back my 
chair, rushed precipitately out of the room, leaving 
Miss Fluker completely mistress of the field — sit- 
ting behind the tea-urn, her face actually mottled 

with passion — and the two Misses Curry looking 

« 

benevolently concerned and sympathetically in- 
dignant! I am quite certain that they enjoyed 
the whole scene with the gusto of professional 
gossips. A real fracas was an unexpected treat, 
and to see two combatants descend to the arena 
before their very eyes was a rarely-prized, mental 
refreshment. 

When I had gained the retirement of my own 
apartment, I slammed and locked the door, and, 
throwing myself on my bed, gave way to a torrent 
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of tears — tears of anger and mortification, tears 
of wounded pride and passion — but very, very- 
bitter tears all the same. 

How blind I had been not to have recognised 
my position from the first — not to have seen 
that Maurice was an unwilling instrument in 
grandfather's hands. I had taken everything for 
granted, lived on at Gallow as if it were as much 
my home as ever ! I loved the old place dearly, 
my stunted, shrivelled family affections had been 
repressed or put aside by grandfather, and I had 
invested them largely in stones and mortar, trees 
and grass. 

I regarded Gallow and it^' surroundings with 
a firm, faithful, and foolish regard. But it belonged 
to Maurice, every stone, every acre — nay, the very 
dress I wore, the meal I had fled from, were 
provided and paid for by him, and I had accepted 
all benefits without the smallest misgivings, and 
as my undoubted right. 

Oh, miserable, shameless girl ! — a girl of 
seventeen, with the common sense, and worldly 
wisdom, and happy-go-lucky confidence in her 
surroundings of a child of twelve — I had never 
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realised that I was one day to become Mrs. 
Beresford of Gallow. I put the idea of being 

■ 

engaged to Maurice in an out-of-the-way comer 
of my brain, and rarely brought it forth — it 
would never come to anything, I felt certain : 
it was preposterous, impracticable, and incredible. 

At last the veil had been torn from my eyes; 
now I beheld my true position with the most 
appalling distinctness ; now, I could easily under- 
stand grandfather's anxiety to save, to hoard 
money— it was for me. Now, I readily inter- 
preted the cause of Maurice's pale, averted face, 
that dim autumn evening just three years ago 
— I was the cause of that also. 

My mind was in a perfect chaos as after a 
while I roused myself, and sat on the edge of 
my bed with my head buried in my hands ; 
but even so, and in the dark, hot blushes raced 
up to the very roots of my hair, as I thought 
of grandfather's bargain. 

" Hates you ! detests you ! forced to marry 
his pauper cousin, to save his mother from star- 
vation " — these sentences kept ringing in my ears 
till my brain felt downright giddy. There was 

N 2 
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no sleep for me that night — actually none for 
me^ who might have gained a medal among the 
Seven Sleepers. My heart beat so fast, and in 
such a wearisome little pat, pat, pat, that it gave 
me no rest; and my mind^ generally so empty 
and so bare, was thronged with visions of the 
past and future. I watched the night darken in, 
the stars appear and fade — I counted the hours 
struck by the cracked old clock in the hall. I 
longed feverishly for daybreak, and with the first 
streaks of dawn was alert and afoot. I dressed my- 
self and stole down the stairs, rousing Snap from 
his snores on the mat at grandfather's door ; and, 
noiselessly leaving the house, I paced the garden, 
the avenue, the wet paths through the fields for 
three mortal hours, till it was time to set off to 
Kilcool. I knew that Mr. French was an early 
riser, and that I was sure of a iite-ct-tite with 
him by calling before breakfast. 

I found Honour on her knees washing out 
the Rectory hall as I entered, and told her that 
I wished to see her master at once. Though 
well accustomed to my vagaries, this early visit 
was something quite new. Moreover, Honour 
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was a little wee bit cross, like many people 
when the day is young. 

" Oh, of course it's at wance ! 'Tis always 
immadiately, or at wance with you. Whatever 
has come to you now ? You must just wait. 
Miss Nora, and let the master ate his breakfast 
in peace," she said querulously. 

" I can't and worit I " was my polite announce- 
ment. "I have something most particular that 
I must speak about this very minute." 

"Well, here then, I suppose you will just 
have to go in," said Honour peevishly, wiping 
down her wet arms as she rose from her knees. 
"I wish you were married" — her favourite 
anathema — " that I do ! " she added, as, flinging 
open the dining-room door, she ushered me into 
the presence of my guardian. He was seated 
at the breakfast table in a roomy arm-chair; an 
open treatise of some kind, propped up against 
the milk-jug, was dividing his attention with 
his frugal meal. He paused in the act of decapi- 
tating his second egg as I walked into the room, 
thus announced : " Miss Nora says she will see 
ye. There's no withstanding her ! " 
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He was unfeignedly surprised at my visit, 
and more surprised still when he learnt my 
errand! I had rehearsed what I wished to say 
over and over again, as I paced the avenue, 
and walked down to Kilcool ; so that I was at 
no loss for words when I drew a chair to the 
table, and, leaning both my elbows on it to 
steady myself, asked him to tell mey as he 
would Deb in a like case, " if it was true that I 
was a pauper, entirely dependent on Maurice 
Beresford, and that he had been forced to 
promise me a home and to marry me, in order 
to save his mother from want ? " 

These questions mightily confounded my 
good guardian. 

"Who told you all this?" he asked, redden- 
ing visibly, and evidently much confused. 

"Miss Fluker, last night, in the presence of 
the Misses Curry!'' 

" Dear, dear, dear ! " he exclaimed fretfully, 
pushing his egg away as if it were an importu- 
nate petitioner. 

"Then it is truCy Mr. French?" I asked 
brusquely, looking him straight in the face. 
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*' You are a clergyman, and of course you would 
not deceive me." 

"Ye-es, it^s true in a way/' he replied re- 
luctantly. "Your grandfather managed it, in 
fact arranged the whole business. But Maurice 
Beresford is not averse to the match now. He 
is quite reconciled to the idea; he sees that it 
is all for the best. I can show you his letters. 
He speaks of you most kindly/' returned Mr. 
French quite volubly. "Make your mind per- 
fectly easy, Nora/' he went on soothingly, "you 
are much too young to think of marriage or 
Maurice Beresford. — All in good time! All in 
good time ! " he concluded with mild facetious- 
ness. 

"And do you suppose for an instant that I 
mean to marry him?" I asked, jumping to my 
feet, my face aflame with passion. "You treat 
me too much as a foolish child, Mr. French ! I 
have lived far too long in ignorance of my true 
position. I am a pauper, as Miss Fluker very 
truly said — a beggar; but, now that I know cdl^ 
■a beggar too proud to marry Maurice Beresford! " 

" Nora, you are talking like a play-actress. 
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Have you taken leave of your senses?'* 
demanded Mr. French angrily. 

"I have not!" I exclaimed forcibly; "and I 
tell you distinctly, Mr. French, that I would 
rather die — yes, die — than marry my cousin 
Maurice — now^^ (as much as to say, 'make a 
note of thaV)i "and you may tell him so," I 
added recklessly. 

" God bless my soul ! '* ejaculated Mr. French, 
leaning back in his chair, and looking at me 
helplessly. 

After a moment's silent survey of his un- 
tractable ward he plucked up a little courage, 
and his blank amazement found words. 

"You need not be so violent, Nora," he 
expostulated mildly. 

" \{you had been bargained away as I have been 
you would be violent yourself," I rejoined warmly. 

"Sit down, sit down and calm yourself, and 
we will talk it all over quietly," he said, waving me 
towards a chair. 

I condescended to be seated once more; and 
with my hat in my lap and eyes fixed on his face, 
awaited his pleasure in silence. 
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"It was very ill-advised and indiscreet to have 
mentioned the subject to you at all," he began, 
in the same monotonous tone with which he 
commenced his sermons. 

"Not at all," I interrupted; "I am glad I 
know — it was a kindness to tell me, though 
not intended at such/' 

" Did you really think that Maurice Beresford 
wished to marry you of his own free will?" 
he pursued slowly, and gazing into my face with 
searching scrutiny. 

"Of course \ did4 " I answered promptly, 
"and I often wondered at his choice.^' 

" These family arrangements are of common 
occurrence/' he went on, " and if there is a little 
reluctance to them at first it soon passes off, and 
all turns out happily in the end.'' 

"There will be no end to our arrangement 
as you call it, for the very good reason that 
there will be no beginning. I shall write and 
tell Maurice of my discovery, and that I would 
sooner be torn in pieces than marry him." 

"I forbid you to do anything of the sort," 
exclaimed Mr. French, half rising in his chair. 
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" I shall do it all the same/' I answered 
firmly. "I am seventeen, and I know my own 
mind ; why, my grandmother was married at 
my age. I am no longer a child — I am grown 
up/' I added impressively. 

" Dear, dear, dear ! I don't know what I 
am to do with you, Nora. You really must 
obey me; what will Miss Fluker say when she 
hears all this ? " regarding me with visible 
uneasiness. 

" I don't care two straws what Miss Fluker 
says/' I observed defiantly. " She shook me 
and called me all kinds of names last evening, 
and she shall certainly apologise to me for her 
rudeness before I ever speak to her again." 

" Well, well, well ! the world seems to be 
turned upside down this morning/' said Mr. 
French, leaning back in his chair and surveying 
me blankly. "You want to break off your 
engagement, you demand an apology from your 
governess — what next?*' he asked with mild 
irony. 

"I am going to leave Gallow," I answered 
promptly ; '' that will be the next thing." 
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" Where are you going to, if I may presume 
to inquire ? '' 

''Out into the world to seek my fortune." 

" She is mad ! '^ he muttered, " stark, staring 
mad ! But there has never been insanity in 
the family," he added reflectively, and gazing 
at me with a most critical eye. 

"I am not a bit mad now, but I would go 
out of my senses if I stayed at Gallow. I shall 
go and live with some of my father's people." 

'' Eh ? " 

I repeated what I had said. . 

*^ After you are one-and-twenty you may 
go to Jericho if you like,'' said my guardian 
angrily; "but until then you are my ward, 
and you will stay under my roof. I have given 
my promise to your grandfather and your cousin, 
. and I mean to keep it," he concluded with 
more firmness than I believed he possessed. 
It was a good thing to exercise it, for his 
wife would test his powers in that line shortly. 

" Do you mean to keep me with you against 
my will ? " I asked with blazing eyes. 

" Certainly I do ! A girl in her teens has 
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no business to have a will. I will keep you 
under my own eye till Maurice Beresford comes 
to relieve me of my charge. I distinctly forbid 
you to think of breaking off your engagement. 
Understand me, Nora, I am only acting for 
your good/' 

"And will you not allow me to go to my 
father's relations? I shall be far happier with 
them, and you will be relieved from a load of 
responsibility," opening, as I imagined, a tempting 
vista. 

" I will not hear of it ! '' he answered irritably. 
"Your father's relations have nothing to say to 
you, if any exist You have surprised me very 
much, Nora — ^painfully surprised me. Your in- 
dependence must be curbed. I can now under- 
stand what Miss Fluker means by your ungovern- 
able temper. When you come to live here under 
my own roof I hope you will learn how to 
restrain yourself, and endeavour to become as 
amiable, as Christian, and as sweet-tempered as 
your kind, good governess." 



CHAPTER XII. 

GOOD-BYE, GALLOW! 

A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate of mighty monarchs. 

TJUhnpson. 

I GAINED nothing by my visit to Kilcool, save 
that I fell "full fathom five" in the opinion of 
Mr. French, who had hitherto looked on me as 
a harmless, wild, impetuous child. Now, I seemed 
to him an audacious, violent, ill-tempered young 
woman. Miss Fluker stigmatised my visit '' as an 
abominable act of forwardness," and just what she 
would have "expected from a girl so completely 
lost to all sense of truth, propriety, and good 
feeling." 

I cull these flowers of speech from many 
others, all of the same hue, and all showered on 
me with a liberal hand by my extremely irate 
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governess. She pursued me with more thai* 
Corsican vengeance, and my life was becoming 
unbearable. She worried me and bullied me from 
morning till night. I worked myself, or rather 
she worked me, into such a nervous state, that 
her very step overhead or on the stairs made me 
tremble ; while her sudden entrance into a room 
caused me to start violently. 

Supported by Mr. French, as by a strong 
buttress, she was more completely my mistress 
than ever. She had carte blanche from my 
guardian to keep me in order, and to curb my 
spirit — a task she undertook with extraordinary 
zeal. Here was a case in which duty and 
inclination, for once, walked hand in hand. 

I endured in silence, submitting myself to my 
pastors and masters with, had they but known 
how to read the signs of the times, ominous 
obedience ; I knew that the longest lane has a 
turning, and that my lane was approaching the 
public highway. 

The morning of my interview with Mr. French 
I had returned home with weary, exhausted foot- 
steps, not having tasted a morsel for nearly 
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twenty, hours ; but a large hunch of brown bread, 
and a cup of milk, surreptitiously procured from 
big Mary, had renewed my flagging energies. I 
met Miss Fluker face to face in the hall ; a sudden 
elevation of her nose, and a general stiffening of 
her demeanour, had been the only notice she 
vouchsafed me, although both she and I knew 
that I richly deserved a first-rate scolding for my 
non-appearance at the breakfast table. She never- 
theless stayed her tongue, for she felt that she 
had said quite enough, if not too much, the 
previous evening. 

I passed up to the now deserted, battered, ink« 
stained school-room, and, dragging out my old 
mahogany desk (that might almost claim to be a 
piece of furniture) I sat down to write three letters. 

"Strike while the iron is hot," "Delays are 
dangerous," and " Who hesitates is lost," were all 
mottoes very much to my taste ; so, selecting a 
sheet of pea-green foreign paper, without a 
moment's hesitation I commenced to write a 
fiery, not to say furious, letter to my cousin 
Maurice. It mattered not that I took the 
most audacious liberties with Lindley Murray 
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as I warmed to my work — if I conveyed 
my meaning quite plainly and thoroughly 
I did not care a fig. I told him ''that I had 
discovered the bargain grandfather had made on 
my behalf, and that I declined MY share in it, 
with many thanks '^ — here I was endeavouring to 
be sarcastic. Thinking that this was hardly 
sufficiently forcible, I added " that I would rather 
drown myself in the pond in the garden, rather 
die twice over, than marry him under any 
circumstances ; that I had hitherto been living on 
his charity, but that I now begged to relieve him 
of the encumbrance, as I was about to leave Gallow 
for ever; and that as long as he lived, he might 
be very certain, that he would never again see 
or hear of Nora O'Neill." 

The last peroration struck me as being superb, 
and particularly fine and high-sounding; and I 
now remember that I read it over more than once, 
and dwelt on it with no small complacency. Take 
the letter all in all, it was rather a startling 
communication for a young man to receive. I 
should like to have been an intelligent fly on 
the wall, when Maurice was deep in its perusaL 
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My next letter was to my aunt, from whom I 
had heard some time previously, repeating her 
invitation, and telling me that their home was 
always mine, and that a line at any time to their 
agents in Liverpool would be sufficient to procure 
me a passage and an outfit. This arrangement 
fitted in admirably with my present dilemma. I 
wrote to her, accepting her invitation, and telling 
her that I was now determined to leave Gallow, 
and leave it without delay, for reasons I would ex- 
plain when we met. I sent her a most incoherent, 
rambling communication, lucid on one point only, 
viz, that I was going to make my home with her, 
to take her name^ and to be her adopted daughter, 
and that I was venturing this step entirely on 
my own responsibility. 

The third effusion was a short note to the 
shipping agents, enclosing my aunt's last letter, 
and informing them, that I purposed proceeding 
to India about the last week in September. I 
fixed on this date, as I knew that Mr. French 
and Miss Fluker intended going about that time 
to a large auction at the other end of the county. 
They were to be the guests of a brother clergy- 

VOL. I. o 
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man, and would be absent^ oh joy ! for at least 
two days. When I had finished my correspond- 
ence, a great load seemed to be lifted from my 
mind. I closed my desk, washed my inky fingers, 
and, putting on my hat — for I was a young woman 
who did nothing by halves — I carried the letters 
down to the village, .and posted them with my 
own hands. Then I sat down, so to speak, to 
await events. 

Morning after morning I emptied the letter- 
bag with an eager hand ; but at last it came, the 
looked-for missive from Liverpool. I knew its 
blue envelope the instant I saw it, and putting 
it in my pocket I sallied forth to read it alone. 
It was short, concise, and very much to the point, 
and it simply notified that'lny passage had been 
secured in the Corunna^ sailing from Liverpool 
to Bombay on the 2gth of September — ^in three 
week*s time. My heart beat very fast at the 
thought, as I read over my news that lovely 
autumn morning perched on my favourite stile. 
I began to make small preparations for de- 
parture. I drew all the remainder of my " sheep 
money" (eleven pounds ten shillings) out of the 
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Post-office Savings Bank. Grandfather gave me 
a lamb every year, which I kept and sold when it 
was fat ; hence my savings. I gradually and tear- 
fully took leave of all my haunts, as the time for 
leaving them came round. The day before the 
auction was a busy one with me. Latterly I had 
been so silent and discreet that I was left very much 
to myself, and I made good use of my leisure ; I 
packed my meagre wardrobe — a goodly supply of 
underlinen made by my own fingers, my mother's 
miniature, a few favourite books, my old habit 
and whip. My worldly belongings were not difficult 
of transportation. Then I took a solemn farewell 
of Patsey and Sweetlips. I went to their cottages 
after tea and told them I was going away, but I 
could not tell them where; and that I would write to 
'them, and send them presents. Sweetlips was both 
amazed and displeased. He vowed '' he would go 
straight and tell on me unless I gave up the name of 
the people to whom I was going, and told him all 
about it." On this point he was inexorable. 

Having sworn him to masonic secrecy, I related 
my prospects, showed him my aunt's letter^ and 

appeased his fears. 

o 2 
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" The last of the old family, and going away ! 
Well, 'tis no place for the likes of you now. But, 
Miss Nora darlin', it's a terrible thing for a 
young slip of a girl like you to be going out in 
the world in this way — across the says too ! It's 
drowned you'll be, and getting your throat cut 
among all thim black nagurs besides," he observed 
impressively. 

" No fear, Sweetlips ; lots of people go to 
India and come home safe and sound." ' 

"Ay," suddenly brightening up. "True fer 
yez ! Sure, now I think of it, Mr. Maurice is out 
there! You're going out to the same country," 
with a knowing look for which I could have 
beaten him, "and you'll make the match from 
your uncle's house, where, no doubt, he'll be 
calling" (as if India was a village), "and you'll 
come home, the two of you together, and keep 
up Gallow in the rale old style." 

^* Never r^ I almost shrieked. ^ Mr.. Maurice 
may keep up what style he likes, but not with 



me!' 



" See now, don't be talkin' nonsense ; who else 
would it be with ? * Sure, aren't ye going afther 
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him ? '' returned Sweetlips resolutely. There was 
not the smallest use in arguing with him, I knew 
from years of experience, so J at once bid him 
farewell. He went so far as to kiss my hand 
and bless me. „ Poor Sweetlips, I always knew 
his bark was worse than his bite. But who would 
have believed that we would have parted in 
tears f 

"Never fear. Miss Nora, but that V\\ keep 
all straight, and have everything in elegant order 
agin you and Mr. Maurice come home," werci 
his last words, cheerfully shouted after me, as I 
ran down the little pathway from his door. 

At daybreak next morning, Miss Fluker left 
Gallow on the Rectory jaunting-car. I was 
down in time to see her start, warmly wrapped 
up by Mr. French's own attentive hands, and 
with the hood of her waterproof over her head. 
She little knew what a long farewell it was to 
be, as she waved her umbrella in adieu. She 
never dreamt that my clothes were packed ; the 
twig, driven by Dan, awaiting me in the yard; 
and that soon the seas would roll between 
Nora O'Neill and Gallow, Her thoughts were 
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naturally running on her probable purchases — 
a pair of plated side-dishes, a new maroon 
velvet sofa, and two armchairs inflamed her 
imagination. " How well the latter would look 
in the Rectory drawing-room — that is, if they 
went cheap/' 

No sooner had the car disappeared from view 
than I hastened upstairs, and arrayed myself in 
my serge, ulster, and best hat; all my old be- 
longings, in the shape of dresses, petticoats, 
hats, and boots, I had heaped into two sub- 
stantial piles in the middle of my room. Calling 
up big and little Mary, I made a short but 
vigorously worded speech, telling them that I 
wished to take leave of them as I was going 
away. A scene of intense dismay, lamentation, 
and expostulation was the result. To their 
questions and remonstrances I turned a deaf 
ear ; but I impressed upon them, with great 
persistence, the patent fact, "that I was very 
unhappy at Gallow — that I could no longer look 
upon it as my home, for reasons well known to 
Mr. French and Mr. Beresford — ^and that after I 
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had gone they were* most welcome to hear these 
reasons from the Rector's own two lips." 

" I was going without his knowledge ? " " Yes, 
certainly I was," I calmly replied to their simul- 
taneous outcry; "and that if they attempted to 
interfere with me, they were no true friends of 
mine. . I was going to a very happy home ; but 
wherever I might be, far or near, I would never 
forget them, or Gallow — I would send them 
presents that would keep me in their mind ; " 
and here, seeing that they were somewhat subdued 
by my authoritative manner, I commenced to 
load them with souvenirs from the two heaps 
in front of me. Dress was their weakness, 
their passion ; and my generous distributions of 
many a coveted article completely overpowered 
them, and the delicious anticipation of their 

own appearance in chapel next Sunday, and the 
subsequent sensation among their immediate 
friends, and the several " boys " of their acquaint- 
ance, quite took the sharp edge off their amazement 
and their grief. 

Between each period of my address, I had 
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plied them with presents^boots to one, a jacket 
to another, till their arms could literally contain 
no more. Big Mary, with one of my late ill- 
conditioned hats on her head^ a blue bead neck- 
lace round her throat, and an old opera-cloak 
of my mother's about her shoulders, presented a 
most comic appearance, although the tears were 
rolling down her broad red cheeks. Little Mary, 
also, looked quite too funny in my well-known 
scarlet dressing-gown and a large wreath of 
forget-me-nots — the latter presented to me by 
Miss Fluker in a moment of spasmodic generosity. 
Both the Maries knew of old that I had a very 
robust will of my own, and that in many a struggle 
with either, I had invariably carried my point, and 
had my own way, from the time of my tenderest 
years, when I loudly disputed the great " bed ", 
question, till the other day, when I had taken a meat 
pie out of the oven (in despite of them both), and 
carried it off, piping hot, to the old woman at the 
lodge. 

But time was money, more than money to me 
now ; I had wasted a precious half hour already 
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I must no longer delay. I persuaded them to 
carry down my portmanteau, whilst I followed with 
my bonnet-box, assuring them impressively at every 
step that I was acting for the best, that I would 
write to them, and send them money, and that they 
would be behaving very unkindly if they even 
wished me to remain at Gallow. I then took a 
hurried leave of both, and, stepping into the twig, 
was conveyed away from the home of my ancestors, 
leaving the Maries standing on the steps dissolved 
in tears, and utterly stunned by the suddenness of 
my departure. 

Dan was, to a certain extent, in my confidence. 
He was now gardener and man-of-all-work at the 
Rectory, and had lent me the twig, and promised 
to drive me to the station. I told him I was 
leaving Gallow for good, and that if he wished 
to know the reason, he could ask Mr. French. I 
was going to my father's people, and neither he 
nor anyone need be the least uneasy about me. 
I gave him a pound, as a parting gift, but I was 
deaf as an adder to his respectful expostulations. 
His was the last familiar face I looked on for 
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many and many a day. I often recalled him, as 
he stood on the platform, whip in one hand and 
hat in the other, as we slowly steamed out of 
Rosstnore station, and I made my first venture 
out into the great big world, alone, to seek my 
fortune. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I SET OUT TO SEEK MY FORTUNE, AND MAKE 

A BAD BEGINNING. 

Like ships that sailed for sunny isles. 
But never came to shore. — Hervey, 

I HAD a first-class carriage entirely to myself, 
as I travelled up to Dublin by the midday mail. 
Leaning back luxuriously at^ainst the dusty blue 
cloth cushions, and curling myself up in a corner, 
I gazed out on the flying la*ftdscape — chiefly fields 
of yellow stubble, and monotonous stretches of 
flat, green pasture — and tried to realise that I, Nora 
O'Neill, with ten pounds in my pocket, was casting 
my old life altogether behind me, and setting out 
alone on a journey of four thousand miles. I was 
most emphatically "on my own hook** now^ as 
Rody would have expressed it ; I had taken my 
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affairs entirely into my hands, and whether for 
weal or woe time alone could tell. I felt a 
strange linking of the heart, as I thought of my 
long voyage among total strangers, my arrival in 
a strange land, also among strangers, and I wiped 
away one or two tears, and swallowed down a 
huge lump in my throat, as I looked back on 
Gallow, where almost every tree and field and 
face were dear familiar friends; but nevertheless 
my resolution was unshaken — nothing, nothing 
would tempt me to return. As we glided into 
Kingsbridge station, I promptly responded to a 
cabby's eager signal, and was soon rattling along 
the quay in solitary state, my portmanteau on 
the roof above me and my bonnet-box at my 
feet. I proceeded to the North Wall direct, and 
at once went on board the Liverpool boat The 
stout, jolly-looking stewardess was not a little 
surprised at my early arrival ; but when I 
explained to her that I had no friends in Dublin, 
and was crossing alone, she was very civil and 
hospitable. Finding, on further inquiry, that I 
was not a schoolgirl, but a young lady who -con- 
sidered herself quite grown up, and was pro- 
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ceeding abroad in that capacity, she regarded me 
with sincere but kindly astonishment, and took me 
under her immediate protection, saw that I had 
a substantial tea, and a comfortable berth, and 
waiving the ddassement of her usual afternoon 
gossip in the steward's pantry, brought herself and 
her knitting into the ladies' cabin, in order to 
keep me company, till the rest of the passengers 
arrived. 

Although I baffled all her roundabout in- 
quiries as to where I was going, and where I 
came from, she was not the least offended by 
my reticence — on the contrary, she applauded 
my reserve, saying, with an air of good-natured 
approval : 
' "You do well to be close, going out in the 
world alone ; and keep yourself,/^ yourself is my 
advice to ye ; but how your friends allowed a 
young lady with your looks to be 'stravagueing' 
about by herself, bates Banagherl'* My looks! 
my friends' opinion of them was of the meanest. 
How often had Miss Fluker told me that I had 
not one redeeming feature — that I was peculiarly 
and disagreeably plain ! 
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Next morning, the motherly stewardess person- 
ally confided me to a cabman of her acquaintance, 
with strict injunctions to take every care of me, and 
drive me to Waller's shipping agency in Water 
Street. As we jolted along the docks, I looked 
forth and saw big drays thundering past, crowds 
of gentlemen, workmen, navvies, and sailors hurry- 
ing to and fro, and heard the ceaseless, deafening 
roar of traffic. I asked myself whether I was waking 
or dreaming, and if I was the very self same 
young person who had left Gallow the previous 
morning? I felt quite amazed at my own 
self-possession and sang-froid^ as I alighted in 
Water Street, passed through an open door- 
way, and made my way up to Waller's office on 
the second flight. On the stairs I was met by 
several young men, hurrying down in various 
degrees of haste. It was very evident that in 
this part of the world time was money. In two 
minutes more I had passed through a swing- 
door and made known my errand in a low and 
timid voice to a clerk, who conducted me to 
an inner sanctum, in which the head of the 
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'house, Mr. Waller himself, was seated at a high 
desk, with a pen behind his ear. 

" Pray sit down,'' he said, graciously waving 
his hand towards an easy-chair. "Miss Neville, 
I believe?'' 

I bowed — scarlet. This was the first time 
I had heard my new name. 

"I have had a telegram about you, from a 
Colonel Neville, your uncle. It came yesterday. 
It says : ' Come by Corunna^ with Colonel Keith.' 
I can't lay my hand on it just this moment" — 
searching among his papers with hasty, nimble 
fingers. "The Corunna sails to-morrow evening 
from Morpeth Docks, Birkenhead, at eight o'clock 
sharp. Shall you be ready to start ? " 

"Yes, quite ready, thank you!" I answered 
meekly. 

"Your heavy baggage — is it all right? It 
will have to be on board this afternoon," 
authoritatively. 

Before I had time to reply, the swing-door 
was violently pushed open, and a stout, elderly 
gentleman, with the most good-humoured face 
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I ever saw, hurried in in breathless haste. He 
was dressed in a suit of dark blue serge, and 
carried a small leather bag in his hand, and an 
overcoat on his arm. 

" You are the very man I want ! " said Mr. 
Waller, rising and shaking hands with him 
cordially. ** Here," indicating me, " is your 
young charge, Miss Neville, just come to inquire 
about her passage." 

"-Delighted to see you, Miss Neville," said 
Colonel Keith, seizing me eagerly by both hands, 
and shaking them as they never were shaken 
before. " Your uncle and aunt are my oldest 
friends, and I am. only too glad to hear that I 
am to take charge of you. Did you travel over 
from Ireland by yourself? and where is your 
luggage ? and where are you stopping ? " 

I told him, in answer to his treble-barrelled 
question, ''that I had but just arrived, was stop- 
ping «^?where as yet, and that my Uiggage was 
on a cab below— only a portmanteau and a 

box." 

" Only a portmanteau and a box ! " he echoed 

in a high key of astonishment; ''well, you are 
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a reasonable young lady. Why, when Mrs. Keith 
went out with me last time, I think we had 
about five tons of luggage ! To be sure, we took 
out a piano, and all the glass and crockery," he 
added as an aside to himself. 

It was easy to see that he was an energetic, 
bustling individual. In five minutes he had 
received all directions touching the Corunna^ 
where she lay, when she sailed, etc. ; and armed 
with our tickets, we took leave of Waller's office, 
and hastened downstairs. We drove to a splendid 
hotel, where we breakfasted about twelve o'clock, 
and then we sallied forth to see the town of 
Li>eerpool. 

My attention was distracted between my new 
friend, who was volubly relating his family his- 
tory for the past five-and-twenty years, telling 
me all about his wife and his daughter, and his 
son in the staff corps, and his own "off-reckon- 
ings," occasionally interrupting himself to point 
out something remarkable. My attention, as I 
have said before, was divided ; my ears were 
given to Colonel Keith, my eyes to the many 
new and marvellous sights. The life and 
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activity everywhere struck me forcibly; no one 
dawdled ; everyone appeared to have an object 
in view as they hurried briskly by. 

The crowds and crowds of men, evidently 
very busy men, amazed me, as did also the 
immense and ceaseless traffic of trams and 
omnibuses a$ we walked up Lord Street, Church 
Street, and Bold Street Before certain shop- 
windows I lingered, awe-struck and dumb; not 
only was there more energy and vitality, but 
there was quite as much variety and fashion, as in 
dear, old, dirty Dublin. Colonel Keith bought 
me some books, a steamer chair, a sunshade, 
and a box of Everton toffee, and having seen 
St George's Hall and the reading-room, we re- 
traced our steps to our hotel. I was not sorry 
to sit down and rest, but my indefatigable com- 
panion had no sooner ordered dinner, and provided 
me with a book, than he posted off to Birkenhead, 
to make arrangements about our cabins and our, 
(or, rather, his) luggage. 

The next evening, we were quietly steaming 
down the Mersey; it was a fine starlight night, 
and the lights of the shipping in the Sloyne, 
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and of Waterloo and Seaforth on one side, and 
Birkenhead and New Brighton on the other, 
made a very pretty, and, to me, wholly novel 
scene. Once out past the lightship, I expe- 
rienced a curious and most uncomfortable sen- 
sation, and precipitately retired to my cabin 
below. 

It would be useless to pretend that I was a 
good sailor, because I was the very reverse! 
Four days* incessant rolling reduced me to my 
lowest phjrsical and mental ebb ; on the after- 
noon of the fifth, I staggered on deck, a 
mere wreck. The weather was warm and sunny 
and the sea comparatively smooth and calm; 
the blue isky overhead and the refreshing sea- 
breeze invigorated my much depressed spirits. 
I no longer wished to be flung overboard, to 
die at once and have done with it, as I had 
yearned to do for the last four days. I had 
escaped from the clutches of the stewardess too, a « 
merry-looking young female, who took a fiendish 
delight in acquainting me with the menu at 
breakfast and dinner. 

•* Bacon, miss," she would urge cheerfully^ 
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when I loathed the very name of food. "Do 
try a taste, there's a dear ; a nice bit of fried 
fat bacon to give a relish to the toast." 

At dinner-time it was the same story, despite 
my loudest, and most energetic disclaimers. 

"Lovely loin of roast pork, miss; the very 
smell of it would do you good — ^just try a morsel 
— ^fo now ! " 

For four consecutive days I had been a passive 
victim in this woman's hands ; now I had come 
on deck I was rid of my tormentor. I had at 
last an opportunity of studying my fellow-pas- 
sengers. There were not many, not more than 
twenty, I remarked to myself as I glanced languidly 
round. Colonel Keith took me under his imme- 
diate protection, selected a nice sheltered spot 
for my chair, enveloped my knees in his warm 
maud, and laid himself out to entertain me. He 
brought up and presented to me a young officer, 
a Mr. Campbell, who had been home on leave 
and was now returning to his regiment, the 
*'West Shetland" (newly named), strange to say^ 
stationed at Mulkapore. He and Colonel Keith 
were evidently old acquaintances, and talked an 
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immensity of Indian "gup" across me as I sat 
between them, an amused and bewildered listener. 
I could not make out half they meant. For 
nstance, Colonel Keith observed that "one of 
the Juke's girls was going to be married, and it 
was really Pucka this time." What did that mean, 
I wondered. 

"Oh, trust her mother for that! She won't 
let another fellow slip through her fingers. 
She is a first-class old shikarry,^' returned 
Mr. Campbell decisively. 

What was a shikarry? I gathered from the 
conversation that Mulkapore was a very gay 
station, and celebrated alike for sport and " spins." 
As twilight deepened, it became quite chilly, and 
I shared the maud with its owner and Mr. 
Campbell. Other passengers gathered round, 
and soon we were the centre of a sociable circle, 
all in the best possible spirits. Some sang songs, 
some told stories, and all made jokes. It was 
quite a new kind of life to me. One week ago 
I had been sitting on the stile at Callow, taking 
my last look at the bog and bidding it good-bye. 
Now I was on the deck of an ocean stedmer. 
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surrounded by strangers, and yet quite at my 
ease, under Colonel Keith's broad wing, putting 
in my small oar now and then, and adding a 
few words to the general conversation. I got 
on very well with Mr. Campbell. In some ways he 
reminded me of Rody . Like him he was outspoken, 
and perhaps slightly dictatorial, but he was a more 
refined, and (dare I even think it ?) a more gentle- 
manly type than my old playfellow — tall, very slight, 
with thin aquiline features, and curly brown hair 
— hair which thatched a considerable amount of 
brains, as I afterwards discovered. In answer 
to the tea-bell, we descended to the cabin, and 
sat together, I dividing the two gentlemen. I 
was very hungry, and quite ready to do ample 
justice to the first meal I had enjoyed for nearly 
five days. The sea-air had made me sleepy, and 
after a short turn on deck I again went below. 
The Bay was now as smooth as glass, the night 
very calm, but foggy. As long as it was not 
rough, I did not care; and I lost no time in 
undressing and tumbling into my nice little white 
berth, and ere my head had been five minutes 
on the pillow, I was sound, sound asleep. 
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. Out of a deep, dreamless slumber I was awoke 
by a bump that nearly shook me out on the 
floor! Another followed still worse, which dis- 
charged me into the middle of the cabin. I 
jumped up now, thoroughly awake. Shouts and 
cries, and a great many people running overhead, 
warned me that something serious was the matter. 
I cautiously opened my cabin-door and peeped 
out, and in so doing came into violent collision 
with Colonel Keith, who, in shirt and trousers 
only, and with his hair all brushed the wrong 
way, burst into the doorway, exclaiming breath- 

* 

lessly, "We are aground! On rocks! Slip on 
something and come on deck this instant! 
Don't waste a second, there's a good girl! 
There's no danger," he added reassuringly, as 
he turned and ran down the cabin with an 
alacrity I could not have believed possible. 

It seemed to me that everyone was running. 
The passengers appeared to be rushing frantically 
up and down the saloon with coats, and bags, 
and anything that came to hand. I returned 
to my cabin instantly, and slipped on a petticoat, 
a pair of shoes, and a pale blue flannel dressing- 
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gown, and hastily made my way down the 
saloon and up on deck. As I reached the top 
of the companion ladder, the ship, which had 
run straight on to the coast of Spain in the 
thick, dense fog, suddenly heeled over, and lay 
on her beam-ends, nearly hurling us into the 
sea. Colonel Keith seized me, and dragged me 
to a kind of shelter at the leeside; and there I 
cowered, shivering with cold, clutching him con- 
vulsively, knowing well that he was my sheet- 
anchor. The scene was indescribable. Daylight 
had broken, and through the fog, I could dimly 
descry immense perpendicular rocks towering 
hundreds of feet above us — the coast of Spain, 
and very dangerous, grim, and forbidding it 
looked. The Corunna lay over on one side, 
completely at the mercy of the sea, which broke 
over her from bows to stem. 

Several attempts were now made to lower the 
boats. One w as stove in, and one was swamped 
with all hands, another had been carried off the 
davits and swept out to sea^ and all that now 
remained between us and destruction was the 
lifeboat. Presently we were accosted by the 
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captain — ^how changed from the gay and cheery 
sailor of the previous evening! His face looked 
drawn and agonised, as he took my hand and 
said: 

" It's all my fault. Miss Neville, all my fault ; 
but, never fear, Fll save you. Come with 
me/' 

We followed him with the greatest difficulty on 
to the bridge, where the lifeboat still remained 
intact. The most tremendous exertions of two 
or three sailors, and nearly all the passengers, at 
length succeeded in lowering her, but the instant 
she was launched a wave drove her against the 
steamer and stove her side in. Being a lifeboat 
her air chambers kept her still afloat, and we 
prepared to descend. Just as we were about to 
do so, an enormous wave washed over us ; it 
drenched us from head to foot, and dashed the 
unfortunate .stewardess against a hencoop, cutting 
her head open in a frightful manner; it also 
disabled two of the men. Directly after this we 
were lowered into the boat, already half full of 
water, and shoved off from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood of the Corunna. There were at least 
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thirty of us tightly packed together in the seem- 
ingly sinking boat — half-a-dozen sailors^ some 
second-class passengers, a doctor and his wife, 
Mr. Campbell, the second officer, ourselves, and 
some others, all closely huddled together^ wet 
and half frozen. 

We took it in turns to bail out, using our 
hands and the men's caps, but our exertions were 
of little use. The women and- the men pas- 
sengers were crowded up at the stern, which was 
a little higher out of the water than the bows. 

One of the sailors, a young man with a bright, 
cheerful face, keep up our sinking spirits by telling 
us that he had been in many a worse scrape 
before, and that we were right in the line 
of ships, and certain to be picked up before 
long, and would breakfast on board some steamer 
without doubt. 

" There's the blessed sun ! " he cried, as the sun 
at last made its appearance through the fog ; " now 
wc are all right!" 

I sat for more than an hour with the 
stewardess's head in my lap. She seemed to 
be quite stunned — only moaning a little from 
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time to time. I had bound up her head in 
Mr. CampbelFs silk handkerchief— it was all I 
could do for her. Fortunately for us the bay was 
comparatively smooth ; great, long, rolling waves 
were all we had to contend with, and over these 
we slowly drifted, perfectly helpless, and momen- 
tarily deepening in the water. In spite of in- 
cessant, almost frantic bailing — well, everyone 
knew that thex were toiling for their lives — we 
still 3ank steadily. 

The fog lifted a little, and presently we saw a 
fine large steamer coming in our direction. Oh, the 
joy of that moment ! Mr. Harris, the second officer, 
took off his coat and waved it on a boat-hook. 
We shouted, and screamed, and finally cheered — 
such a miserable, forlorn cheer — led by Colonel 
Keith's stentorian voice. 

" Cheer, boys, if you ever cheered !" he cried ; "now, 
all together. I'll give the time. Hip, hip, hurrah ! " 
'Fancy people cheering — ^giving voice to three 
times three in the very jaws of death. Our 
cheers had some effect — the steamer stopped. 
We thought we were saved. Poor deluded 
wretches ! — ^we laughed and talked hysterically ; 
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we shook each other's hands. Some of us 
actually shed tears ; such was the revulsion of 
feeling. But what was our frenzy, our agony, 
to see the steamer put up a jib and calmly 
resume her course ; she had mistaken us for 
a Spanish fishing-boat. 
• •••••• 

A blank, an awful silence, succeeded her 
departure. Even Miller, the # young sailor 
whose cheerfulness had hitherto buoyed us up, 
even he was dumb, and his face assumed a 
ghastly, ashen hue. At last he, like all of us, 
found himself confronted with death. One of the 
second-class passengers — a big, rough man, in 
butcher-boots — now rose, and with frightful oaths 
and imprecations pushed his way amongst us. 
Thrusting us violently aside, and taking his seat 
at the very end of the boat, he was followed 
by two boys, nearly mad with fear ; indeed, one 
of them, who was quite insane, clung to Colonel 
Keith, gibbering and shuddering — his eyes were 
turned in his head, and he presented a most 
awful, horrible spectacle. The other and elder 
lay rolling in the bottom of the boat, tearing 
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his jacket with his teeth and apparently stark 
mad. I was just as much afraid of these 
frantic fellow-sufferers as of the great, green, 
hungry sea that was waiting to swallow me. 
The boat now made several rolls, as if pre- 
paratory to sinking. At each successive roll we 
expected to go over; at length she gave one 
tremendous lurch, and we were all instantly 
struggling in the water. It was well for me 
now that I had learnt to swim. Colonel Keith 
and I struck out for the open^ and had a narrow 
escape of being dragged down by the drowning. 
How awful it was! There were our fellow- 
creatures drowning all around us. Colonel 
Keith had a life-belt and I had an oar, and so 
we nianaged to keep ourselves afloat. We saw 
the boat righted, and the survivors — alas! how 
few, scramble in ; but as we knew that she would 
probably capsize again we made no attempt to 
return to her, but remained in the water, now 
floating on a wave, now in the trough of the 
sea. This continued for two mortal hours— hours 
that seemed days. With agonised earnestness 
I endeavoured to pray ; no connected prayer could 
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I remember. I dreaded with unspeakable horror 
the hand of death — the last agony. Oh, that it 
was over ! oh, that I was already dead ! Where 
would I be then ? where would I be within the 
next half hour ? " God help me ! " was all I could 
ejaculate, as my mind took in the frightful reality 
of my position — that the time I had to live might 
now be counted by minuteSy and that the sands 
of my life were ebbing fast. 

Colonel Keith's mind ran very much on his 
pension, and he seemed to find some relief in 
uttering his thoughts aloud. 

"At any rate shell have four hundred 
pounds a year and the insurance money. They 
ought to make it double for thisl^ I heard him 
mutter. " Only fifty-one my last birthday ; it's a 
bad business — a bad business." Then very loud to 
me, " Keep up, Miss Neville, what's your name ? '' 

" Nora ! " I gasped with chattering teeth. 

" Keep up, Nora ! Never give in. ' Whilst 
there's life there's hope.'" 

With such-like little speeches he would 
encourage me from time to time ; but at last 
I ceased to make any response. My limbs 
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were so cold and so cramped^ I had lost almost 
all power over them. I could not "keep up'' 
much longer. It was no good! 

"Colonel Keith/' I said, "good-bye! I'm 
going to throw up my arms and go down. I 
cannot hold out any longer ! " I had said I 
would sooner die than marry Maurice — how 
soon I had been taken at my word ! ** Good- 
bye, Colonel Keith!" I cried, now utterly ex- 
hausted and worn out. I had, risen on the crest 
of a wave as I said this, and at that instant 
I descried the mast of a ship ! Again we 
were buried in a hollow; but when next we 
rose on a wave, she looked quite close. The 
fog lifted at that moment, ahd I could distinctly 
see a small steamer rapidly coming istraight in 
our direction. 

'* Scream now^ if ever you screamed ! " shouted 
Colonel Keith frantically. 

I needed no second bidding. I did scream! 
I screamed with all the strengfth of despair. I 
screamed so that I was heard. In another instant 
the engines were slackened, and we saw someone 
on the bridge waving his hat. 
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Oh, happy moment, shall I ever forget you! 
I knew that we were saved! It seemed a good 
while before a boat reached us, and then 
Colonel Keith, a generous, unselfish gentleman, 
directed the sailors first to take in a poor drown- 
ing man who was close to us, and whose agonised 
entreaties for an " oar ! an oar I oh^ send me 
an oar ! " had added considerably to my mental 
torture. He had on a lifebelt, but it seemed 
insufficient to keep him above water. He was 
lifted into the boat, and we followed — dragged 
in by main force, utterly incapable of moving a 
finger to help ourselves. I remember nothing 
more till I found myself in a berth in the Pelican^ 
warmly wrapped up in blankets, with Colonel 
Keith's anxious face bending over me. Poor 
Colonel Keith ! I believe he thought I was dead^ 
but I soon relieved his mind — relieved it very 
much, judging by his sudden change of counten- 
ance. What quantities of hot brandy and water 
he made me drink, and I was so cold and 
exhausted that fortunately it had no intoxi- 
cating effect I heard that eleven others besides 
ourselves were saved and now on board the 
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steamer — a coasting collier, bound for Gibraltar. 
What mutual congratulations we exchanged the 
next day, when I, attired in my dressing- 
gown (dried in the engine-room), and my costume 
eked out with a blanket, joined the rest of the 
shipwrecked passengers ! The women kissed and 
hugged me, the men nearly wrung my arms 
off, and I need hardly say that I was equally 
delighted to see all of them, and returned their 
greetings with corresponding warmth. 

We had no stewardess, and no woman on 
board ; but the captain and first mate made us 
kindly welcome to their wardrobes, and I had 
no hesitation in availing myself of a warm blue 
coat, lined with scarlet flannel. Colonel Keith, in 
the captain's clothes, was really quite too funny. 
Trousers halfway up to his knees, a most pain- 
fully tight pea-jacket, much too short in the 
sleeves, and showing a goodly space of bare 
wrist. He also displayed a considerable portion 
of bare legs, which concluded in socks, and 
gorgeous carpet slippers; a cap with the 
Pelican band was added to his outfit, and in 
this costume he went ashore at Gibraltar, 
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and set about getting some garments that 
would enable me to appear in public. Unknown 
kind sympathisers sent me a petticoat, a brown 
barege of the year one, an old circular cloak, 
and an ancient bonnet of the once famous 
"spoon" shape. Thus adorned, and wearing 
the captain's socks and boots, I made my dSut 
at Gibraltar! I had no collar, and no hair- 
pins. What a miserable creature I looked, as I 
caught a fleeting view of myself in a glass door ! 
I was the image of "Mad Mary Ann/' a poor 
lunatic who used to frequent Kilcool. We were 
treated as heroes and heroines, and met with very 
great kindness on " The Rock." I was given an 
ample supply of underlinen, a neat serge dress, 
and a couple of white muslins for the Red Sea. 
Colonel Keith replenished his wardrobe, and added 
considerably to mine; such necessary articles as 
brushes and combs, shoes and stockings, a hat 
and umbrella, were among his most welcome 
contributions. I wrote a very long letter to Deb, 
telling her of my adventure and merciful escape ; 
and I promised her a full budget on my arrival 
in India. I also told her of my bold flight from 
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Kilcool^ as I had only sent her a few lines from 
Liverpool ; and I again entreated her to keep my 
whereabouts a profound secret from all the world 
save Mrs. West. Colonel Keith telegraphed to my 
aunt, and I added a few lines on the chance of 
their arriving a day or two before me. After 
spending nearly a week at Gibraltar in company 
with Colonel Keith and Mr. Campbell, and visiting 
the galleries, the fruit-market, and various other 
"sights,*^ we once more resumed our journey to 
the gorgeous east^ on board the P. and O. steamer 
Hindostau. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON BOARD THE "HINDOSTAN." 

To make amends for our calamity, we had splendid 
weather for the remainder of the voyage ; neither 
storms nor fogs. The Hindostan was crowded. 
We had nearly two hundred fellow-passengers ; 
most of whom were sociably inclined. Music, 
dancing, and theatricals enlivened our evenings; 
and altogether a gayer community was seldom 
afloat. I think people were not a little disap- 
pointed at my civilised appearance. I imagine 
that they expected me to have presented myself 
in the blanket and dressing-gown, instead of a 
neat-fitting serge costume. 

"You don't look a bit as if you had been 
nearly drowned ! '' remarked a very pretty, 
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piquant-looking girl, surveying me discontentedly. 
" You got over it wonderfully, I must say ! If 
/ had been hours in the water, hanging on to an 
oar, Tm certain my hair would have turned per- 
fectly gray with fright, like What's-her-name's, 
all in one night." 

This young lady, Miss Gibbon, and I sat to- 
gether at meals, and became rather intimate, and, 
as far as she was concerned, confidential. She 
was going out to be married to a coffee-planter ; 
and was, without exception, the most candid, 
matter-of-fact young person I ever came across. 
She coolly informed me that she did not care two 
straws about Mr. Hogg! Was it not an odious 
name } but there were so many of them at home — 
three girls younger than herself — that it was a 
good thing for her mother (who was a widow, and 
by no means well off) to get one of them off her 
hands ! 

"Our good looks are all we have; our faces 
are our fortunes ; and I am nearly twenty-six, 
and it is quite time for me to be settled, is it 
not } '' she asked with disconcerting frankness. 

I gaied at her in mute amazement. She 
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was quite a new experience to countrified Nora 
O'NeiU! 

"You do amuse me/' she exclaimed, "you 
open your great big eyes so wide, and look as if 
I had seven heads I By-the-way, what colour do 
you call your eyes — hazel, or light brown ? '' she 
asked in a parenthesis. " I thought all Irish girls 
had blue or gray eyes." 

My eyes had been called "yellow" "mud- 
colour," and "cat's f^y^s^^ by Rody and Deb 
when in a specially critical humour. Conse- 
quently I felt some diffidence in advancing my 
own opinion, viz., that they were hazel, with 
black trimmings. 

"If you were one of a large, pauper, genteel 
family/' pursued Miss Gibbon loquaciously, ". you 
would soon know what I mean. Mr. Hogg came 
home last year, and happened to stay with friends 
of ours. He is fabulously rich ; an enormous /^a^r//, 
both in purse and person. That's a pun," paus- 
ing for applause. " And all the girls in the place 
instantly set their caps at him, and he was good 
enough to throw the handkerchief to me, and I 
picked it up, and said 'Thank you kindly.' Me 
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voild en' route to marry him, wedding-dress, 
trousseau, cake, and all complete ! ■' 

" And do you love him ? '' I asked point 
blank. 

" Love him ! '' she rejoined ; " no, I do not loye 
him, you dear, little, sentimental goose ! I don't 
dislike him, although he is middle-aged, unusually 
plain, and preposterously fat ! I am making what 
is called a ^good match,' and I can open up a 
splendid sphere of pastures new to my three 
pretty, penniless sisters. I shall have them out, 
according to age, and marry them off ! Now are 
you wiser ? " she asked, suddenly changing her 
tone, and looking at me with her head on one 
side, and an expression of amused interrogation. 

Miss Gibbon would half apologise for her 
extraordinary frankness by telling me that, as we 
were going to different parts of India, it did not 
signify two straws what she said to me. 

" I must open my mind to someonQ,* she would 
say. " It used to be to my sister Bessie ; now that 
she is not within earshot, I repose my confidences 
in you, an utter stranger ; and so much the better ; 
you will soon forget the queer, mad girl you met 
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on board the Hmdostatiy and meanwhile, you serve 
me as an admirable safety-valve ! " 

After a time, she ceased to be so expansive ; 
her confidences were no longer mine. The new 
safety-valve was a very good-lookrng young man— 
a Bengal civilian, returning from furlough. To- 
gether they paced the deck, together they danced, 
and played chess, and occupied secluded corners. 
Only in our cabin and at meal-times did I see 
anything of Miss Florence Gibbon. 

She was certainly a young woman of action ; 
for after a short time she complained of the 
draught at our table (thism the Red Sea!) and 
moved away to the one at which her Bengal 
civilian took his meals. 

The other lady who shared my cabin was a 
Mrs. Fortescue-Roper, a tall, slight individual, with 
a profusion of fair, almost orange-coloured, hair ; 
her eyes were pale and her features insignificant, 
but soniehow her whole tout ensemble was most 
stylish and striking. I was not surprised to hear 
that Anglo-Indian ladies were considered lazy 
after I became acquainted with her. From the 
first, she treated me with an affectionate familiarity 
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that there was no resisting. She was an experi- 
enced woman of the world, and I was a raw, 
unsophisticated, country girl, and as wax in her 
hands. She took a prodigious fancy to me the 
instant she saw rtie ! She told me that " I amused 
her immensely, I was so refreshingly green," her 
own expression ; " I was moreover a heroine, who 
had saved a whole boat's crew from the waves of 
the Bay of Biscay ! " 

This I indignantly denied ; but my anxious 
disclaimers were of no avail. 

" There is not a bit of good in your talking, my 
dear; no one will believe you. It is in all the 
newspapers that you saved Colonel Keith's life, 
and if I were in your place I would swear that I 
had saved the other twelve passengers into the 
bargain ! Always stand up for yourself, and put 
your best foot foremost." 

Mrs. Roper occupied a top berth, and made 
that elevation an excuse for sending me all her 
errands, and they were not a few. 

" Go into the saloon, and bring»,me the yellow- 
backed novel from the top of the piano, there's a 
darling ! Don't look intr ^ very 
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naughty book, and not fit for an innocent little 
pet lamb like you ;'' or, " Would you mind bring- 
ing me the eau-de-Cologne, dearest?" or, "Just 
run up on deck — ^you are young and nimble — and 
tell Colonel Durand that I am not coming out 
till the afternoon, I have such a headache ! '* 

She never got up till Miss Gibbon and I were 
both dressed. She liked to have the cabin to 
herself. "Air, and space, and plenty of elbow- 
room," were necessities she could not dispense with. 

I was an early riser, and only too glad to 
escape from the stuffy cabin and take a turn on 
deck with Colonel Keith, who had fallen in with 
many Anglo-Indians, and was a most sought- 
after and popular man. Breakfast would be 
almost • forgotten when Mrs. Roper would make 
her appearance on deck, charmingly dressed in 
an elaborate washing costume, and altogether 
got up with considerable care.. 

To see her languidly moving towards her 
long cane chair, feebly responding to the anxious 
inquiries of a host of attentive gentlemen, one 
would think she was a confirmed but most in- 
teresting invalid. / knew better, having seen 
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a well-laden tray despatched to her berth during 
breakfast. Extended at full length in her 
steamer-chair, her head gracefully buried in 
cushions, and her beautifully-shod feet modestly 
displayed beneath the frills and furbelows of her 
morning-gown, she would remain perdue the 
entire forenoon, an enormous white-covered 
umbrella concealing her and the favoured 
cavalier, who read and talked to her, in a low 
voice, until their tSte-d'tite was interrupted by 
the luncheon-bdL 

No one on board the Hindostan believed the 
heresy " that luncheon is an insult to your 
breakfast, and an injury to your dinner!" 
No, no ! They all eagerly responded to the 
loudly clanging bell by hurrying headlong down 
to the saloon, where a substantial cold refection 
awaited all-comers. 

Mrs. Roper formed an exception to the rule. 
She still remained prone in her chair, slowly 
fanning herself with a prodigious black fan, and 
making observations in a faint, subdued tone. 
A recherchd little luncheon, accompanied by a 
bottle of champagne, was nevertheless disposed 
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of under the shelter of the umbrella ; and during 
the^ afternoon, Mrs. Roper would be sufficiently 
revived to stroll along the deck, arm-in-arm 
with her aide-de-camp, and exchange a few 
words, en passant^ with the other passengers. 
But after dinner was the time to see her at her 
best. Arrayed in an exquisite demi-toilet, and 
surrounded by a select circle, she was the gayest 
of the gay, the liveliest of the lively — a leetle 
fast perhaps, and rather too fond of the 
adjectives, "beastly," "revolting," and "disgust- 
ing," as applied to people and things. Never- 
theless, it certainly seemed that the men found 
great entertainment in her society, and she 
appeared to afford them as much amusement in 
one way as I did to her in another. 

We had dancing on deck most evenings. 
Going down the Red Sea the weather was 
glorious — not a ripple on the water, and 
splendid moonlight nights. Mrs. Roper had no 
taste for the sublime ; she prided herself on 
being commonplace and matter-of-fact. I myself 
heard her describe the moonlight track on the 
water as looking so very oily that it forcibly 
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reminded her of melted butter. She "loathed 
the moon/* she said ; all the same she found 
it very useful, as, to its beams alone, she 
tripped the deck on light fantastic toe. The 
piano was the band, and dancing went on 
every evening for at least a week. I could not 
dance a step (except an Irish jig), and I was 
obliged to decline many pressing invitations 
to take the floor, as I watched the revolving 
couples, dying (but not daring) to follow their 
' example. 

I have not touched upon the miscellaneous 
horde of other passengers, far too numerous 
to particularise. There was a strong civil ele- 
ment, half-a-dozen forlorn grass-widows en route 
to rejoin their husbands ; a judge, a general ; a 
lord, bent on tiger-shooting; an M.P., boiling 
to write a pamphlet on the late famine, and 
several large clutches of young ladies, bound for 
the East, under the wings of various discreet and 
experienced chaperons. As a stray and friend- 
less " chicken " I was permitted to join one of 
the broods, and spent most of my time working 
and reading under the aegis of a Mrs. Turner- 
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Jones, a very kind, motherly lady — a faint^ 
fashionable, travelled copy of Mrs. West. 

My two cabin companions had had "a few 
words" previous to my arrival on board, and 
were not on speaking terms ; a state of affairs 
that was exceedingly unpleasant for me, as they 
used me as a channel of communication whether I 
would or no. For instance, Mrs. Roper would say ; 
"Miss Neville, will you be so good as to tell 
Miss Gibbon that I cannot accommodate her 
dresses upon my hooks ? " 

"Miss Neville, say to Mrs. Roper, that those 
hooks are mine, not hers." 

Or, "Miss Neville, tell Miss Gibbon that I 
insist on the port being closed." 

" Tell Mrs. Roper I intend to keep it open ! '^ 
Then Mrs. Roper would spring out of her top 
berth, with surprising agility, and slam the port 
with a defiant bang. Ere she had scrambled 
back to her couch, Miss Gibbon would have 
boldly thrown it open ; and as fast as Mrs. 
Roper shut it, she did the same thing. At 
length, she wearied out her antagonist, who 
hysterically desired me to "tell Miss Gibbon 
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she was a most unbearable, insolent, young 
person, and that she (Mrs. Roper) would 
certainly complain to the captain of her 
abominable conduct/' 

Of course we all landed at Port Said. In 
getting out of the boat Miss Gibbon hurt her 
hand very badly. As I used to poultice it and 
bandage it for her, and assist her to dress, and do 
her hair, we were brought very much together, and 
she again resorted to me as a " safety-valve," and 
honoured me with her confidence— one evening 
especially. We were sitting together on deck, 
in the dusk, and had not opened our lips to 
each other for more than a quarter of an hour, 
when Miss Gibbon suddenly exclaimed : 

" I declare at times Pve a good mind to jump 
overboard ! " 

I peered into her face in the dim light, but 
I could not make out whether she was in jest 
or earnest, or what to gather from her alarming 
declaration. 

"You know I am going out to be married," 
she went on. "In me you see— or rather you 
do not see, for it's far too dark — the future bride 
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of the rich Mr. Hogg. I suppose he is actually- 
counting the very hours till I arrive in Madras ! '^ 

" Probably/' I answered ; " and you, are you 
reckoning up the days ? Shall you be pleased 
to see him ? " 

" Pleased to see him ! I hate the thought of 
him ; I detest him ! " she answered vehemently. 

"Then why — why .?" I stammered. 

" Why marry him ? you would say. Because 
we are so poor, as I have told you fifty times ; 
I have no choice. He has actually paid for my 
passage and outfit — think of that ! '' spreading 
out both hands, a favourite gesture. "When I 
accepted him, I did not absolutely dislike him. 
I cared for no one else, and no one else cared 
for me. Now it is different; the very idea of 
Mr. Hogg drives me nearly frantic. 

" And what will you do } " I inquired, with 
my usual bluntness. 

"That is exactly the question I am asking 
myself night and day. I cannot return to 
England, for I have no money; I cannot 
abscond, when I reach Madras, for the same 
excelle.nt reason. I am only certain of ofte 
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thing, and that is, come what may, I will not 
many Mr. Hogg," replied his fiancie, in a tone of 
stem determination. 

"I would not, if I were you, if I did not 
like him," remarked sage seventeen serenely. 

"I heard Mrs. Jones telling a story of some girl, 
who had been engaged on a short acquaintance, 
to a gentleman for years and years, and went out 
to India to marry him ; but when she saw him, she 
found that she really could not ; and she sold all 
her wedding presents, and outfit, in Bombay, to 
pay her passage home in the next steamer," 

" I am sure she did right," I concluded with 
great emphasis, and in a tone of the deepest 
approval, 

" History does not mention the kind of 
reception she met with at home when she 
arrived back to her loving relatives, sans hus- 
band, sans trousseau, sans presents!" remarked 
Miss Gibbon sarcastically. " She received a tepid 
welcome, believe me." 

" No, no ; I might work my passage home 
as stewardess — I should not mind thai; but to ^ 
face my mother and sisters, and uncles a**^* 
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aunts, and cousins, who have all been chanting 
triumphant paeans in praise of my excellent 
sense and magnificent prospects — no^ I could 
not do that/ Come along; there's the bell for 
tea/' she exclaimed, jumping up, and thus bringing 
the conversation to an abrupt conclusion. 

Miss Gibbon could not endure Mrs. Roper, 
as I have already hinted. 

" Horrid old frump ! '' she would say. ** She 
ought to be ashamed of herself. The way she 
goes on is preposterous — ^at her age, too ! " 

"Age!" I echoed. "Why, she is quite 
young.'* 

"Forty, if an hour, probably forty-five," 
returned Miss Gibbon, with unusual animation. 

"Oh, how can you say so?" I expostulated 
indignantly. "She does not look much older 
than you do," 

" Don't you know that she is ' made up,' you 
dear, little, innocent Paddy.? Are you not aware 
that that is the reason she performs her toilet 
solus? She does not want to let us into its 
mysteries, in case we might divulge the secrets 
of the prison-house. Have you not remarked 
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how she keeps the curtain of her berth drawn, 
and her face quite in the shade, and if you go 
near her, she always puts up her fan. What an 
unsophisticated little creature it is ! '* she added, 
surveying me with compassionate curiosity. 

I had not observed this before, but it struck me 
now as a remarkable fact. 

"I firmly believe," continued my companion 
forcibly, " that every night she takes off her hair 
and eyebrows, and removes her complexion and 
all her back teeth ! What is in that mysterious 
little black bag that she always takes to bed 
with her ? Tell me that ! " authoritatively. 

I shook my head hopelessly, in confession of 
miserable ignorance. 

"Mr. Price told me," pursued Miss Gibbon, 
with still greater animus, " that he remembers her 
fifteen years ago, when he first came out, looking 
much the same as she does now — ^as notorious a 
flirt, and as vain and empty-headed as ever she 
could be. I wish I could lay hands on her bottles 
of hair-dye, and other various little artificial aids, 
and pitch them out of the cabin window. Then 
we should see her in her true colours," concluded 
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Miss Gibbon viciously, "with dark hair and a 
tallow skin." 

"Miss Gibbon is a beast!'' — this was Mrs. 
Roper's opinion — " a great, goggle-eyed creature^ 
like a barmaid. The way in which she is carrying 
on with Harvey Price is simply scandalous ; con- 
sidering, too, that she is engaged to be married. 
Whoever the fiancd may be, I pity him from my 
heart " — some people said that Mrs. Roper did not 
possess that organ. ''If she thinks that she is 
going to catch Harvey Price, she is greatly mis- 
taken. Ill put him on his guard this very day. 
Someone told me that her father was an auctioneer. 
If he was a scavenger, it would never surprise me. 
She is the regular stamp of an adventuress." 

So much Mrs. Roper confided to Mrs. Jones 
on a certain sunny afternoon in my hearing. She 
still patronised me, and made me useful, and gave 
me plenty of advice gratis ; and one day when 
I was holding some wool for her, she became 
quite maternal in her solicitude, as she wound 
off skein after skein, with jewelled taper fingers. 

" Of course, you will marry," she said, nodding 
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her head confidently. " But take my advice, and 
have nothing to say to the military ; they are 
pleasant, but poor ; a Bengal or Bombay civilian, 
well up— if not already a member of council — is 
your man. And, once married, you can flirt 
away with the redcoats as much as ever you 
please/* 

" Mrs. Roper ! " I cried aghast ; ** how can you 
say such things, even in joke ? But it is of no 
consequence, for I never intend to marry. No^ 
never ! '' 

" Then what are you coming out for, my good 
girl?'' she asked, with raised brows, and a highly 
incredulous expression of countenance. 

" To live with my aunt and uncle." 

" Oh ! Well, your aunt and uncle won't have 
the pleasure of your society for long ! You can 
tell them so, witli my compliments. Of course 
you know that you are a very pretty girl ?" 

"I know nothing of the sort," I answered, 
colouring; '* and I don't think you ought to turn 
me into ridicule — ^you are making fun of me.'"* 

"Come now, there is no use in putting on 
such an affectation of modesty,'' gazing at me 
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with an air of lazy amusement. "It won't go 
down with me'* 

" But I really mean what I say, Mrs. Roper, 
I really do. I have been told that I was ugly 
as long as I can remember anything ; as a little 
girl I was simply hideous." 

"Very possibly," returned my companion 
coolly; but now that you are a big girl, you 
are the very reverse ! You are uncommonly 
pretty ! " 

" I was always told that I was plain ! ^' I 
murmured, still clinging to old traditions. " Tm 
sure you must be making fun of me." 

"Who told you that you were plain?*' she 
asked, sitting erect, and looking greatly enter- 
tained. 

" Everybody I " I answered forcibly ; " grand- 
father, Deb, and dozens of others." 

" How Idng was this ago i '' 

" Oh, four or five years ago ! " 

" And did no one ever say anything else } " 
she asked dubiously. 

"Yes; the servants and beggars used to call 
me a * lovely girl ; ' but that is a mere figure of 
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speech in Ireland ;• and Rody told me last 
summer that I was not so bad as he expected, 
and might pass in a crowd, if I got a good 
shove." * 

"Your friend, Rody, evidently understands 
the art of paying graceful compliments ! I can 
scarcely believe that you entertain so low an 
opinion of your charms." Leaning forward, and 
looking into my face with calm, critical scrutiny, 
she said: "Your eyes alone are a fortune to you, 
putting your dear little mouth and nose out of the 
question. You are a case of the ugly duckling, 

« 

my dear. I have no doubt that once you were 
a detestable little duckling, but now you are a 
magnificent young swan. Probably your worthy 
aunt and uncle would say that I was poisoning 
your mind if they heard me ; but I think that 
a girl who is pretty and does not know it, (or 
pretends she does not) is the eighth wonder of 
the world. Hold up your head — ^you will be 
the belle of Mulkapore." 
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